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THE REAUTHORIZATION OF EXPIRING FEDER- 
AL ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS 

Miscellaneous Programs 
Volume 8 



THURSDAY, APRIL 2, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:32 a.m., in room 
B-346C Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Kildee, Martinez, 
Hayes, Sawyer, Atkins, Goodling, Bartlett, and Fawell. 

Member also present: Representative de Lugo. 

Staff present: John Jennings, counsel; Nancy Kober, legislative 
specialist; John Smith, specijil assistant; Ricardo Martinez, legisla- 
tive analyst; and Jo-Marie St. Martin, legislative associate.. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Ele. lentary. Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is called to order. 

The first witness this morning is our distinguished colleague 
from the Virgin Islands, the Honorable Ron de Lugo, who promised 
me three times that he would be on time this morning. I see his 
wife has accompanied him. That is perhaps the explanation of why 
he is on time. [Laughter.] 

We are delighted to have you, Ron. We know what a great job 
you have been doing for the Virgin Islands in particular and for 
education in general. Much of what you have done has already 
been accepted by the committee. 

At any rate, we are pleased to have you with us today, and your 
statement in its entirety will be inserted in the hearing record; you 
may proceed to summarize it, and then we will open the hearing 
for questions. I don't know what questions we could direct to you, 
because there is so much general agreement on this committee 
with the views that you have expressed, views that are purely bi- 
partisan in nature. So we look forward to your testimony. 

(1) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RON de LUGO, A U.S. DELEGATE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Mr. DE Lugo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My purpose 
in being here is primarily to thank you and the other members of 
this committee for the bipartisan support under, your leadership 
that we have received for our problems in not only the Virgin Is- 
lands but ell of the United States territories. 

As I was saying to you, Mr. Chairman, when we were chatting on 
the floor yesterday, it is a pleasure when you can see what Federal 
dollars have actually done. So often, you know, we will try to help 
out by sending Federal dollars to solve problems that exist around 
the country, and so often, we wonder just how much good it did. 

But in the Virgin Islands you can actually see it. You can see it 
in the success stories of young people that came to our shores as 
immigrants, who under Hosier v. Evans, the court decision back in 
1970, were assured of an education in this U.S. territory. But of 
course this was a tremendous financial burden for our territory. 
The school population just mushroomed because we had to take in 
7,000 students, which was a tremendous portion of our student 
body at that time. 

Back in 1978, as you know, Mr. Chairman, and the bther mem- 
bers of this committee, your committee set up what was called the 
general assistance program for the Virgin Islands. That was to help 
us with this problem. It is a success story, but we still have a long 
way to go. 

I am very pleased that you have included the reauthorization of 
this program in the bill that is presently before your committee. 

I also want to say something on behalf of all of the territories: 
that I urge the reauthorization" also of the teacher training pro- 
gram. This provides $2 million a year for teacher training in all 
the U.S. territories. Here, too, we have seen success. 

In my territory, the Virgin Islands, first of all, it's so important 
to be able to train our own teachers, to keep our own teachers, to 
keep our culture. In the Virgin Islands alone, sixty-six teachers 
have earned their baccalaureate degrees in teacher education. And 
over the past two years eleven teachers have been certified by the 
Virgin Islands Board of Education as certified professionals in their 
respective disciplines, and of seventy-seven teachers, Mr. Chair- 
man, who were trained and certified over the past six years, seven- 
ty-one are still teaching in the territories schools. So with a reten- 
tion of 92 percent, I think this is certainly a successful program 
that we can all be proud of. 

I thank you again for your support and the support of the mem- 
bers of your subcommittee. I will be glad to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Ron de Lugo follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Ron de Lugo, a Delegate in Congress From the 

U.S. Virgin Islands 

MB. aiAIRNWN AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBOOM^IITTEE, I THANK YOU 
FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY ON AN ISSUE OF PARTICULAR 
IMPORTANCE TO ME: THE REAUTHORIZATION OF SECTIC^S 1524 AND 1525 
OF P.L. 95-561 FOR THE PERIOD FY 89 THROUGH FY 93. 

SECriC»« 1524 OF P.L. 95-561, GENERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS, WAS INTENDED TO PARTIALLY COMPENSATE THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS FOR PROBLEMS CREATED BY CONGRESS THROUQI THE PASSAGE OF 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION (P.L. 91-225) AND A SUBSEQUENT U.S. DISTRICT 
COURT RULING ( HOSIER V. EVANS ) WHICH ADDED 7,000 NON-CITIZEN 
STUDENTS INTO THE TERRITORY'S PUBLIC SQIOOLS. 

SINCE 1 979, ONLY 19.90 MILLI(»J DOLLARS (19,899,031 ) OF THE 
TOTAL AUrn..-aZATION (P.L. 95-561 AND P.L. 98-511) OF 50 MILLION 
DOLLARS ($50,000,000) HAVE BEEN MADE AVAILABLE TO IMPROVE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL EDUCATICW IN THE U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS. THE INTENT OF 
CONGRESS WAS TO CORRECT THE PROBLEMS CAUSED BY THE TREMENDOUS 
INCREASE IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS SQIOOL POPULATIOI. ALTIiOUGH SOME 
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PROGUnSS HAS BEEN MADE, MUQ! UEMAINS TO BE DONE. 

! WOULD LIKE TO THANK T!iE DlSTlNGUiSlI QIAllUUN OF THIS 
SUBOOMMITTE AND MY OTHER COLLEAGUES \MIO SERVE ON THIS SU13C0MMITTL 
FOR HELPING US. I AM PLEASED TO 13E /\BLE TO REPORT ON HOW MUCH WT. 
HAVE ACCOMPLISHED OVER THE PAST EIGHT YEARS /\S OUTLINED L/\TER IN 
MY TESTIAONY AND HOPE T\h\T YOU WILL OOiN. INUE YOUR SUPPORT BY 
GIUNTING US A REAUTHORIZATION OF THESE VITAL PROGRAMS TO CONTINUE 
OUR EFFORTS TO IMPROVE OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

AS A RESULT OF P.L. 91 -225 AND THE ilOSIER DECISION, SCHOOL 
ENROLLNENT HAS dlOWV FROM 15,000 TO OVER 25,000. CURRENTLY, NON- 
CITIZEN STUDENI^ ENROLLMENT OO.WRISE 13.1 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL 
STUDENT ENROLLMENTT IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS COMPARED TO 3 . 2 % AND 
3,5% IN CALIFORNIA /\ND TEXAS, RESPECflVELY. 

SINCE 197 0, THE GOVEHNMENTT OF THE VIRGIN ISL/\NDS HAS 
COMMITTED BETWXEN 25 TO 33 PERCENT OF ITS OPEIUTING BUDGET TO 
SUPPORT PUBLIC EDUCATION. WITH THE ELECTION OF ALEXANDER A. 
FARRELLY, AS GOVERNOR, IN NOVEMBER OF 1 986, THAT COMMITMENT II/\S 
BEEN REAFFIIIAED, AND THE GOVEl^NOR \h\S STATED TIUT EDUCATION IS 
HIS NUMBER ONE PRIORITY. 

IN SPITE OF FINANCIAL OONSTIUINTS, THE GOVERNMEN-T OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS lUS SPENT OVER 131 MILLION DOLLMIS TO DEAL WITH 
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TlIE UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISUNDS (CONSISTS OF THREE MAJOR 
ISLANDS AND A NU^»EIl OF SMALLER ISLETS /\ND CAYS SEPARATED BY 40 
MILKS OF OPEN SEA. TIIE 35 PUBLIC SOiOOLS AUMINISTERED BY Tlffi 
VIRGIN ISLANDS DEPARTMEi^ OF EDUCATION ARE LOCATED ON THE THREE 
MAJOR ISLANDS. BECAUSE OF PHYSICAL SEPARATICW, A D'»LICATION OK 
SERVICES, PERSONNEL, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMEm' IS NECESSARY /\ND 
RESULfs IN INCREASED COSTS. TJIE DISTANCE FROM THE U.S. MAINLAND 
ALSO RESULTS IN INCREASED COST TO PLllQI/VSE MATERIALS, SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENTS. ON ^DST OF OUR PURQIASES AN ADDITIONAL 15 TO 20 
PERCEIH' IS EXPENDED FOR TR^\NSPORTATiaN dLAJlGES. THESE ADDITIONAL 
aiARGES ALSO APPLY TO THE PURQIASE OF BUILDING MATERIALS WMlOl 
ARE USED FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF NEW SaiOOLS AND RENOVATIONS /\ND 
ALTERATIONS OF EXISTING FACILITIES. AS A RESULT OF THESE 
FACTORS, THE DOLLAR DOES NOT GO AS FAR IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AS 
IT VfOVLD ON THE MAINLAND. 

A LARGE PERCENTAGE OF THE STUDENT POPULATI(»J OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS COMES FROM MORE THAN 20 CARIBBEAN ISLANDS WliH EACH AREA 
OONTRIBin'ING ITS OWN CULTURi\L, POLITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
BACKGROUND AND VALUES. THIS DIVERSITY HAS NECESSITATED THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS TO STIMULATE THE 
LEARNING PROCESS. THE DEPARTAr.NT OF EDUCATION MUST DEVELOP A 
HELEVAKT CURRICULUM FOR ITS SQiOOL SYSTEM IF IT IS TO INTEGRATE 
ALL OF ITS CHILDREN, PARTICUURLY THE NON-CITIZENS, INTTO SOCIETY 
AS WELL-EDUCATED OONTRIBirTING MEMBERS. OUR CURRICULUM MUST bE 
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BUILT m THE UNIQUE VALUES /\ND BEAITTIES OF THE MANY CULTURES OF 
THE CARIBBEAN AND ASSIST ALL OUR QII LDREN TO DEVELOP ACADEMIC 
ABILITIES AND A POSITIVE SENSE OF IDENTITY AND SELF IMAGE, ViE 
NEED TO CONTINUE OUR EFFORTS TO MEET THIS QIALLENGE. 

.EVALUATIONS OF OUR IlEMEDIAL EDUCATION PROGRANtS SHOW THAT 
THESE PROGRAMS HAVE IL\D A POSITIVE IMPACT AND T!L\r REt%tEDI ATION 
CAN AND DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE, PROGRAM FUNDS FOR REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRA^tS CANNOT BEGIN TO SERVE ALL THE QII LDREN NEEDING 
THESE SERVICES, THERE IS A NEED TO CONTINUE TO TARGET EXTRA 
FUNDING FOR REMEDIAL EDUCATION.. 

A COMPREHENSIVE K-12 MATHEMATICS CURRICULUM. WTIIQI ADDRESSES 
THE NEEDS OF VIRGIN ISLANDS' STUDENTS. HAD BEEN DEVELOPED AND 

1MPLE^ENTED IN ALL OF THE TERRI'^ORY'S SQIOOLS. THE SQIOOL SYSTEM 

IS CURRENTLY ENGAGED IN WTIITING A CURKICUI-A IN THE AREAS OF 
ENGLISH/LANGUAGE ARTS mi SPECIAL EDUCATION; HEALTH EDUCATION; 
ENGLISH /LANGUAGE ARTS. K-12; AND SCIENCE K-12. IN ADDITION. IT 

IS INVOLVED IN THE PILOTING OF DRAFT CURRICULA IN SOCIAL 
SCIIIKCES. AND MATHEMATICS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS. THESE 
•ARE SPECIALIZED EFFORTS TO BRING OUR SQIOOLS INTO COMPETITION 
WITH MMNLAND CURRICULA. THERE IS A NEED TO PRODUCE 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL SPECIALLY GEARED TO AUOVIENT THESE 
CURRICULA AND TO DEVELOP OTHER SUBJECT ARE/\S. 
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TEACHING RESOURCES, MATERIALS FOR THE CURRICULUM CENTERS, 
AND LIBRARY AND AUDIOVISl'AL MATERIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
ARE VITAL TO SUPPORT AND ENHANCE THE SERVICES PROVIDED BY THE 
EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 
DUE TO INCREASED STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND OIH'DATED TEXTBOOKS AND 
MATERIALS, IT IS ESSENTIAL TO PURQIASE NEWER AND ADDITIONAL 
TEXTS? SUPPLEMENTAL SCHOOL i;UPPLIE;> WILL ALSO BE DESPERATELY 
NEEDED WITHIN THE NEXT FIVE YEAR PERIOD. 

I ASK YOU TO CONSIDER THE VIRGIN ISLANDS' POSITION IN THE 
CARIBBEAN. THIS WEEK WE CELEBRATE THE 70TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
TRANSFER OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS FRaM DENMARIC TO THE UNITED 
STATES. VIRGIN ISLANDERS ARE PROUD OF THEIR U.S. IDENTITY, PART 
OF THAT IDENTITY IS OUR RELATION TO THE FINLAND SCHOOL SYSTE^B 
AND ITS STANDARDS. WE ARE LOCATED IN THE MIDST OF NEWLY 
INDEPENDENT ISLANDS. FROM THIS PERSPECTIVE WE CONSIDER IT 
IMPORTANT TO ASSERT A STROIG U.S. MDDEL. A DIRECT INDICATOR IS 
THE CARE WE TAKE IN THE EDUCATIOI OF OUR QIILMIEN. 

BECAUSE OF THE INABILITY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS TO COPE Oti ITS OWN WITH COMPLIANCE TO P.L. 91-225, TO 
EDUCATE ALL CHILDREN REGARDLESS OF CITIZENSHIP, I AM REQUESTING 
THE REAUTHORIZATIOI OF THE GENERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS IN THE AMOUNT OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIC»I DOLLARS 
($25, 000,000) SPREAD OVLil A FIVE YEAR PERIOD. 
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THE FUNDS PROVIDED UNDER SECTION 1524 WILL Z'^ USED TO 
UPGRADE OUR PHYSICAL FACILITIES THROUGH CLASSROOM RENOVATION AND 
CONSTRUCTION, DEVELOP CURRICULA /J^D EXPAND REMEDIAL EFFORTS. 
THIS PLAN WILL SERVE AS THE QVTALYST TO EFFECT ^MDATC«lY CHANGES 
IN OUR PUBLIC SaiOOL SYSTEM. IT IS DESIGNED TO PROVIDE 
ADDITIC^IAL TANGIBLE EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS TO OUR ailLlMlEN AND TO 
DEVELOP aiANGCC IN OUR CURRENT EDUCATIONAL CURRICULUM PRACTICES. 

ON BEHALF OF THE PEOPLE IN ALL THE TERRITORIES, I AM 
REQUESTING THE REAUTHORIZATION OF SECTION 1525 OF P.L. 95-561 , 
THE TERRITORIAL TEAQIER TRAINING PROCaiAM, IN THE AADUNT OF T\SO 
MILLION DOLLARS ($2,000,000) PER YEAR FOR A PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS 
TO BE SHARED BY ALL OF THE TERRITORIES. THIS PROOU?,! HAS PROVED 
TO BE VERY BENEFICIAL BY PROVIDING A NKDRE STABLE TEAQIING FORCE. 

THE PROGRAM IS DESIGNED TO BUILD THE POOL OF LOCAL TEAQIERS 
WITH A VIEW TOWARDS REDUCING THE HAZARDOUS RELIANCE ON TEACHERS 
FROM THE MAINLAND. SEVERE PROBLE^B HAVE RESULTED FROM SUQI 
RELIANCE. MAINLAND TEACHERS ARE OFTEN NOT PREPARED TO COPE WITH 
THE CULTURAL DIFFERENCES BOTH IN THE ISLAND OOM.IUNITIES AND IN 
THEIR STUDENTS. THE RESULT IS A PROBLEM BOTH IN QUALIFICATION 
AND CONTINUITY. 

SINCE THE PROGRAM'S INCEPTION, IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AL(»JE, 
SIXTY-SIX (66) TEACHERS HAVE EARNED THEIR BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 
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IN TEACHER EDUCATION. OVER THE P/\ST TWO SQIOOL YEARS, ELEVEN 
(11) TEACHERS HAVE BEEN CERTIFIED 3Y THE VIRGIN ISLANDS BOARD OF 
EDUCATION AS CERTIFIED PROFESSIONALS IN THEIR RESPECTIVE 
DISCIPLINES. OF THE SEVEm^Y-SEVEN (77) TEACHERS TRAINED AND 
CERTIFIED OVER THE PAST SIX YEARS, SEVENTY-ONE (71) ARE STILL 
TEACHING IN THE TERRITORY'S ^JOOLS. THIS RETENTI<»I RATE OF 92 
PERCENT IS INDICATIVE OF THE PROGRATJ'S SUCCESS INSPITE OF THE LOW 
LEVEL OF FUNDING. 

HOWEVER, THE NEED TO CONTINUE THE TERRITORIAL TEAQIING 
TRAINING PROGRAM IS VITAL iN ORDER TO UPGRi\DE THE SKILLS OF 
TEACHERS IN THE TERRITCMIIES IN THE VIRGIN ISUNDS, FOUR HUNDRED 
AKD NINETY-SIX (496) TEAQIERS HAVE BEEN IDENTIFIED AS NOT RAVING 
BACCALAUREATE DEC31EES OR ARE DECREED BUT DO NOT MEET THE MINIMUM 
CERTIFICATION STANDARDS. THE DEPARTAENT OF EDUCAT ICW/UNIVERS ITY 
OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS COOPERATION AGREEMENT, CAN, ON AVERAGE, 
TRAIN NINETY-TIHIEE (93) INDIVIDUALS PER YEAR FROM 1988 THROUai 
1993; A RATE ESTIMATED TO MEET THE CURRENT SHCXITFALL IN 
PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED TEACHERS IN THE SYSTEM, 

MULE EAQI TERRITORY MAS DEVISED VARYING PROC21AM5 TO MEET 
ITS INDIVIDUAL SITUATION, THESE PLANS HAVE THE OOMVION GOALS OF 
TRAINING RECRUITED TEACHERS, SPECIALISTS AND ADMINISTATOIS TO 
UNDERSTAND AND COPE WITH THE L'NIQUE CULTURAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 
OF THE COMVIUNITY, AND VO IMPROVE THE TEAQIING METHODOLOGY. THIS 
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IIAS RESULTED IN AN IMCRCASE IN TEAQtEP EFFECf IVENESS AND A 
DECREASE IN THJE HIGH TEAQiER TTIN-OVER RATES. IN ADDITION, THE 
DEPART&EMT OF EDUCATIOl IN THE RESPECTIVE TERRITORIES HAVE 
IDENTIFIED HIGHLY QUALIFIED TEACHER AIDES, PARAPROFESS lOJALS , AND 
GIFTED SEOONDARY STUDENTS AND ENCOURAGED THEM TO PURSUE CAREERS 
IN THE TEACHING FIELD. 

THE PR0C21AM HAS EOTENDED EDUCATIOIAL OPPORTUNITIES FC»l LOCAL 
RESIDENTS UHO HAVE PREVIOUSLY WORKED IN THE SQIOOLS, GENERALLY AS 
KON-DEOIEED TEAOIERS AND PARAPROFESS lOJALS , AND HAS RESULTED IN 
AN INCRE^JSE IN QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF LOCAL RESIDENTS ViHO HOLD 
TEACHING POSITICW, PROVIDING FOR GREATER CONTINUITY OF 
INSTRJCrlCW. 

THUS, WHILE MAJOR STEPS HAVE BEEN TAICEN, THERE IS STILL A 
NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDING TO COMPLETE THE JOB IN THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS, AND I BELIEVE THIS IS TRUE FOR ALL OF THE TERRITORIES. 
I URGE YOU TO REAUTHORIZE THESE TWO PROGRAAB, BOTH OF WHIQI HAVE 
A VITAL IMPACT ON THE ABILITY OF T:i£ UNITED STATES VIRGIN ISLANDS 
TO EDUCATE ITS CHILDREN. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Ron. 

Mr. Goodling, do you have any questions? 

Mr. GoODUNG. No. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. I think the committee has expressed its ap- 
proval of what you have said. We are delighted that you are highly 
supportive of the continuation of this program in the omnibus edu- 
cation bill. We look forward to your assistance when the bill 
reaches the floor. 

Mr. DE Lugo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Ron. 

The hearing today will concentrate on a number of individual 
programs that will be included in the omnibus bill when it is re- 
ported from the committee. This is the last hearing in a series of 
hearings on expiring elementary and secondary education pro- 
grams. We hope that the witnesses v-'ill present their testimony in 
che most succinct way possible, so that we can have an opportunity 
to question the witnesses after the prepared statements have been 
accepted. 

Today the panel will consist of witnesses presenting their individ- 
ual views on a variety of programs. We will begin with Mr. Brace 
Games, the deputy undersecretary of the Office of Planning, 
Budget, and Evaluation, of the U.S. Department of Education. He 
is arccuppiuiied by Mr. Thomas Corwin, acting director of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, Office of 
Planning, Budget, and Evaluation. 

C/ther members of the panel include: Mr. Arturo Vargas, Nation- 
al Council of La Raza; Ms. Nona Gibbs, magnet coordinator of the 
Flint Community Schools, Flint, Michigan; Mr. Leroy Lee, presi- 
dent of the National Science Teachers Association, who is accompa- 
nied by Mr. Bill Aldridge, executive director of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association; Dr. June Scobee, chairman of the board 
of the Challenger Center for Space Science Education, Friends- 
wood, Texas; then finally. Dr. Eric Cooper, chairman of the Ad Hoc 
Committee for Effective Schooling; and he is accompanied by Mr. 
Dan Levine, member of the Ad Hoc Committee for Effective School- 
ing. 

Would those witnesses be seated, please? 

I think the witnesses may be better to be closer to the table on 
my left, and over to your right, if there is no further room at this 
table. 

All right. We will listen first to Mr. Bruce Cames, deputy under- 
secretary. Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation. 

Mr. Carnes, we welcome you again to the committee and look 
forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE CARNES, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY, 
OFFICE OF PLANNING, BUDGET, AND EVALUATION, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION; ACCOMPANIED BY THOMAS 
CORWIN, ACTING DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY, SEC- 
ONDARY, AND VOCATIONAL ANALYSIS, OFFICE OF PLANNING, 
BUDGET, AND EVALUATION 

Mr. Carnes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleas- 
ure to appear before this committee and to respond to your invita- 
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tion to discuss our proposal on teacher training and improvement. I 
have a statement which I request be submitted in its entirety for 
the record, and I will summarize it very briefly. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. Carnes. Thank you. I am pleased to be here, Mr. Chairman, 
to support H.R. 1619, the Christe McAuliffe Teacher Training and 
Improvement Act, introduced in the House by Representatives 
Fawell and Gunderson, and a companion measure, S. 511, which 
has been introauced in the Senate by Senator Grassley. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will significantly improve the ability of 
our educational system to provide high-quality instruction in all 
disciplines to our Nation's school children. Let me briefly indicate 
the areas of activities that would be supported. 

Our proposal would authorize support for progrsims that would 
provide in-service education for teachers and administrators in 
order to improve their subject matter competence in teaching and 
administrative skills. It would provide recognition for excellent per- 
formance by teachers and administrators. It would provide opportu- 
nities for tra* -*ing of teachers in the skills needed to maintain an 
orderly classroom environment conducive to learning. 

It would attract qualified persons from business and the profes- 
sions, including retired military personnel, into teaching. It would 
encourage outstanding teachers and administrators to remain in 
education and, as a secondary objective, improve the pre-service 
education of America's teachers and administrators. 

Let me just conclude by saving, Mr. Chairman, that I have seen 
programs, such as the kind that we are advocating, in operation. 
When I was with Secretary Bennett when he was chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, we created a series of 
programs very similar to these in the humanities disciplines. They 
were for elementary and secondary teachers. We saw them work. 
We visited a number of the programs. We were amazed at the in- 
tensity of intellectual curiosity and enthusiasm that we saw in the 
teachers in the seminars and institutes that we visited. 

The application volume to participate in these programs was tre- 
mendous. All the participants were wildly enthusiastic about these 
programs. In our subsequent discussions vnth various groups and 
organizations, there is none that we are aware of that has objection 
to any of the substance of this proposal in terms of the activities 
that we are going to support. Everyone kno^s that these activities 
work. They are tremendously successful. 

Teachers bring the renewed intellectual vitality that they get 
from these programs back into the classroom. They are very suc- 
cessful programs. I hope that the committee will look favorably 
upon this proposal. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Does Mr. Corwin care to supplement an)rthing that you said, Mr. 
Carnes, or is just available for questions? 
Mr. Carnes. Yes, sir. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you both. 
[The prepared statement of Bruce Carnes follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Bruce M. Carnes, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Planning, Budget and Evaluation, Department of Education 

Mr* Chairman and Meobers of the Subcoaalttee: 

I am pleased to be here today in support H.R. 1619, the Chriata 

McAuliffe Teacher Training and Improveoent Act, introduced by Repreaentativea 

Fawell and Gunderaon. A coaparison measure, S. 511, has been introduced by 
Senator Graasley' in the Senate. 



Mr* Chairman, this bill will significantly Improve the ability of our 
educational system to provide Mgh'^quality instruction in all disciplines to 
our nation's school children. As ^ou know, Mr. Chairman, a nttaber of recent 
reports on the condition of American education have recommended that the 
training and quality of the teacher force be improved substantially in the 
years ahead. There are several reasons why such upgrading is badly needed* 
First, teachers and administrators seldom have the opportunity to receive 
quality inaervice education or pursue research and rigorous atudy in order 
to stay current in their subject areas. Second, education has not establiahed 
mechanisms for attracting and training talented people from other fields who 
want to become teachers. Third, many current teachers will reach retirement 
age In the coming decade, and we will need to attract large numbers of high 
caliber candidates to the teaching profession. Finally, outstanding teachers 
and administrators often do not receive the rewards and ^recognition typically 
available to other professionals. 
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The Chrisca McAuliffe Teacher Training and Improvement Act would support 
the Improvement of teaching and administration in the public and private 
nonprofit elementary and secondary schools of the United States. We think 
there could be no more fitting tribute to Chrlsta McAuliffe than to provide 
for the Nation's elementary and secondary school educators an opportunity to 
expand and deepen their subject~matter and professional knowledge and to 
engage in serious intellectual activity. 

In our decentralized system of education , the responsibility for improve^ 
oent of teaching and teacher education lies principally with governors, chief 
State school officers » and other officials at the St^te and local levels. 
Yet because of the national iuterest In educational excellence, it Is also 
appropriate for the Federal Government to encourage and provide some support 
for State and local efforts in this area. The Christa McAuliffe Teacher 
Training and Improvement Act %n>uld recognize this limited Federal role by 
authorizing support for programs to: 

(1) provide opportunities for in-service education of teachers and 
administrators In order to Improve their subject matter competence 
and teaching and administrative skills; 

(2) provide recognition for excellent performance by teachers and 
administrators; 

(3) provide opportunities for training of teachers in the skills needed 
to maintain an orderly classroom environment conducive to learning; 

(4) attract qualified persons from business and the professions, including 
retired military personnel, Into teaching; 

(5) encourage outstanding teachers and administrators to remain in 
education; and 

(6) as a secondary objective. Improve the preservlce education of 
America's teachers and administrators. 
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This legitlation Is subaltted as an aaendment to Title II of the Educa- 
tion for Economic Security Act, which authorises the existing Science and 
Hatheaatlcs Education program. The bill would also replace the current 
Chrlsta KcAullffe (fomerly Talented Teacher) Fellowships, Leadership In 
Educational Administration Development (LEAD), and Territorial Teacher 
Training programs. We believe that a program of broad Federal support for 
teacher Improvement Is preferable to an array of narrow categorical programs 
that may not match the needs of Individual States and communities. 

While we fully support the objectives of the current Science and Mathe- 
matics Education-program, we believe It can be Improved considerably by 
broadening Its authority to serve teachers In all academic disciplines and by 
removing the burdensome administrative requirements — such as the formula 
allocation and need analysis requirements and the requirement for LEAs to 
obtain i waiver In order to use funds for other than science and mathematics 
Inservice training — and funding set-asides that hamper current program 
operations. The Department would continue to implement projects to Improve 
instruction In science and mathematics with funding from the Chrlsta McAuUffe 
Teacher Training and Improvement Act. 

The bill would authorize $80 million for fiscal year 1988 and such suras 
as are necessary for succeeding fiscal years through 1992. Of the amount 
appropriated, up to 20 percent would be set aside by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion for projects of national significance and the remainder would be made 
available to the States. Of the State portion, ->n.- percent would be used for 
programs serving the (Xitlylng Area" and the schools supported by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and 99 percent would be allocated to the States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico on the basis of tneir respective numbers 
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of children aged S through 17, inclusive. Any State that desires to partici- 
pate i.i the program would submit an application, every three years, containing 
a description of priority areas for the use of funds under the Act and 
procedures that tie State vil'. u^e tor soliciting applications and selecting 
projects to be funded. The State would also describe how teachers at private 
nonprofit schools would be assured of i-'quitable participation in the programs 
and benefits of the Act. 

States would be required to distribute at least 90 percent of their 
allocations to eligible recipients (local educational agencies, institutions 
of higher education, private schools, "nd other public and private institu' 
tlons and organisations) for the conduit of locally based teacher training 
and improvement programs. Up to 5 percent of the State's allocation could be 
used for State administration, and any remaining funds would be used for 
teacher training and improvement activities carried out at the State level. 

State and local activities would include in-service education for 
teachers and administrators to improve their subject matter competence and 
teaching and administrative skills; retraining of teachers who wish to move 
into new subject areas; and programs for persons outside the teaching profes- 
sion who wish to enter teaching but lack course work in education. If State 
needs in these areas have been met, funds could then be used for activities 
to improve the preservice teacher education programs in order to attract 
the most academically capable high school and college students into the 
teaching profession. Programs to recognize excellent performance by teachers 
and administrators and programs for the exchange of professional personnel 
between education and other fields would also be authc .zed. 
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States tfould be encouraged to fund projects carried out by a broad 
range of service providers, Including cooperative projects bringing together 
the resoures of different organisations and Institutions. In addition, 
StAtes would be required to give priority to laprovlng the teaching of 
English, nathenatlcs, the natural and physical sciences, the social sciences, 
the huaanltles (Including foreign languages), and other acadenlc subjects. 

As previously aentloned, the Secretary would be authorized to retain up 
to 20 percent of the appropriation for nationally significant projects of 
research, development and testing, denonstratlon, data collection, and dls-* 
semination. Sucb projects night Include suoner Institutes for advanced study 
by teachers and administrators; developaent of lndustry*educatlon exchange 
programs; grants to Institutions of higher education to develop and test 
Innovative teacher education programs; and model programs to train teachers 
In maintaining an orderly classroom environment.^ 

During ny tenure at the National Endowment for the Humanities, we 
established a program of seminars for teachers similar to programs that 
could be carried out under our proposed legislation. This program enabled 
high school teachers to spend the stsnaer studying under the tutelage of a 
distinguished college or university scholar. I personally visited many of 
these programs around the co'jntry and found that they were tremendously 
successful and popular with teachers. Many teachers told rae that, for the 
first time in their professional lives, they were being treated as Intellec- 
tuals. 

Because the Chrlsta HcAullffe Teacher Training and Improvement Art 
would make funds available under a flexible grant mechanism that can be used 
by the States for Improvement of teaching and educational administration in 
all fields. It %rould be the best means of providing Federal support for 
efforts to meet the challenges of teacher quality and supply In the schools 
of our Nation. The Department of Education recommends prompt and favorable 
action on this legislative proposal. 

Hy colleague and I will be happy to respond to any questions you may 

have. 
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Chairman Hawkins. The next witness is Mr. Arturo Vargas, Na- 
tional Council of La Raza. 

STATEMENT OF ARTURO VARGAS, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA 
RAZA, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Vargas. Thank you Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, before I 
begin my testimony, allow me first to express the National Council 
of La Raza*s appreciation for your leadership in ensuring that lim- 
ited-English-proficient children in this country are properly educat- 
ed. We enthusiastically support legislation which you have intro- 
duced, along with Congressmen Martinez, Kildee, and Richardson, 
which ensures that effective services for limited-English-proficient 
children will continue. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, my name is 
Arturo Vargas, and I am senior education policy fellow at the Na- 
tional Council of La Raza, one of the largest national Hispanic or- 
ganizations. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to offer testi- 
mony on the reauthorization of the Emergency Immigrant Assist- 
ance Act. The National Council of La Raza supports the reauthor- 
ization of this program. This legislation was created to assist school 
districts that have been affected by changing immigration patterns. 
It appears that the program is accomplishing what it was designed 
to do: channeling Federal assistance to school districts with the 
greatest need, to appropriately serve the immigrant children. 

As this committee considers reauthorization, we would like to 
suggest areas in which the program can be improved to better 
serve immigrants in the United States. School districts that receive 
Federal assistance under this act are not presently required to 
report to the Department of Education the purposes for which the 
funds are used. While it appears that there has been appropriate 
targeting of school districts, data are not available concerning how 
funds are spent 

We believe that it is consonant with the principles of fiscal re- 
spor -"^ility and programmatic accountability that the Department 
of Ev acation be required to collect these data and make aiinual re- 
ports to Congress. In the absence of this information, we can only 
speculate as to the use of the funds. 

But the specific needs of immigrant children and adults ?re very 
clear. Immigrant children are typically limited-English-proficient, 
may ^r may not have had previous schooling experiences, and may 
Lave gone through the trauma of war. These same experiences are 
often shftt-ed by their parents. Adult immigrants are themselves 
often limited-English-proficient, are unfamiliar with the American 
educational system and process, and may consider themselves 
unable to participate in the education of their children. 

While school districts must ensure that they have the fiscal ca- 

f>acity to serve this population, the most important use of these 
iinds is to ensure adequate instructional programs for immigrant 
families. Schools should ensure that immigrant children receive ap- 
propriate language support and educational services. 

Judging by experience, war and strife may also require counsel- 
ing and related support from trained school personnel. 
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Let me add that these funds are badly needed. The Council finds 
it ironic that the Department of Education is requesting the termi- 
nation of the Emei)?ency Immigrant Assistance Act which provides 
the ultimate flexibility in Federal assistance, while it is seeking to 
weaken the Bilingual Education Act. 

It is even more amazing to us that the Department of Education 
contends that services provided under this act can be met by other 
severely underfunded programs, such as bilingual education and 
Chapter 1. Language services are desperately needed for immigrant 
adults. 

Congress has appropriately focused on the literacy problem in 
the United States, but the literacy needs of the limited-English-pro- 
ficient population have not received adequate attention. 

It is irresponsible, as some have done, to fault immigrants and 
even native-Dom Americans who are limited-English-proficient for 
their lack of English proficiency. The truth is that literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of adults across the country are being turned 
away from adult English classes because of lack of resources and 
capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record articles from 
around the country that demonstrate the lack of English classes for 
adults. 

Chairman Hawkins. Are you requesting that those be entered 
for the record also? 
Mr. Vargas. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Vargas. The National Council of La Raza has long been an 
advocate of opportunities for limited-English-proficient adults and 
children to become English proficient. We would like to commend 
Congressman Martinez for his leadership in this respect, and en- 
thusiastically support legislation which he has sponsored, the Eng- 
lish Proficiency Act, H.R. 579. 

The need for adult English classes for the immigrants communi- 
ty is further compounded by the English language an^ civics re- 
quirements for legalization under the Immigration an ' »ntrol Act 
of 1986. Many eligible immigrants may be preve . *. ^^-red 
from legalizing their status due to insufiirient ' lan^ age 

services. 

Because this situation is an emergency, the Eii ^ ni- 

grant Assistance Act would be an effective vehicle i adaressing 
this situation. Congress should seriously consider a requirement, a 
set-aside, or a priority in this act for the purpose of providing adult 
English instruction. This is needed to ensure that individuals seek- 
ing to adjust their status pursuant to the new immigration law are 
not faced with additional barriers to legalization. 

The committee should also clarify the congressional intent in the 
immigration law. The current proposed regulations limit the type 
of English language providers to QDE's, schools, and State-certified 
organizations. The instructional infrastructure to serve this popula- 
tion must be expanded. Community-based organizations can play a 
critical role in helping to meet the overwhelming need and must be 
included in this process. 

CBO's are often the most successful institutions in reaching and 
serving this hard-to-reach-and-serve population, and experts in the 
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field, such as Jonathon Kozol, and organizations deeply concerned 
with the issue of adult literacy, such as the Business Council for 
Effective Literacy, have testified to the effectiveness. 

Finally, I would like to address the issue of resources. The Emer- 
gency Immigrant Assistance Act is currently authorized at $40 mil- 
lion and funded at $30 million. Given the K^agnitude of the need, 
this program is dramatically underfunded. While we are all cogni- 
zant of fiscal constraint^', investing in human potential and in the 
future leaders of this society seems to us the wisest and most ap- 
propriate use of national resources. 

The National Council of La Raza strongly suggests that Congress 
expand the Emergency Immigrant Assistance Act to ensure that 
all immigrants are appropriately served. More information about 
the immigrant community in the United States is needed. 

Among the many organizations concerned with this population is 
the Ford Foundation, which has funded a two-year study to exem- 
ine the condition of immigrant children in the schools. This six dy 
will be completed by the fall, and its finding:, will have significa.it 
implications for Federal policy. 

In summary, the National Council of La Raza recommends that 
Congress reauthorize and expand the Emergency Immigrant Assist- 
ance Art; focus the program on the most urgent needs of immi- 
grant families; consider a requirement, set-aside, or priority in the 
act for the purposes of assisting individuals who seek to adjust 
their status pursuant to the Immigration Reform and Control Act 
and comply vith the English language and civics requirements; 
strengthen, not weaken, other programs which serve immigrants 
and limited-English-p.roficient children and adults, including the 
Bilingual Education Act, the Adult Education Act, and Chapter ; 
enact proijrams which effectively address the need for literacy 
classes fjr this population- such as the English Proficiency Act; and 
allocate significantly more funics to assist school districts in this 
area. 

Thank you for your attention this morning. 

[Supplemental material submitted by Arturo Vargas follows:] 
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Alien Law Puts Strain oii English Classes 



By LEE MAY, nmct Staff WHtrr 

WASHINGTON-Miny Hllefal 
aUcru aeekint legal nttOtncj un- 
* der the new immi(ration law are 
unaware that they muit gain a 
**ininima) understaixluig^ of fiig- 
Uah, and the requirement it aercre* 
ly ttralning already overburdened 
language programs, education and 
immigrant righ U offidalt aay . 

Public achool officials In aeveral 
cities with large immigrant popula* 
tions-tnduding Los Angeles Mt;^ 
New York-aay that their Ehg- 
Hsh'language programs are under- 
funded and beset with long waiting 
Usts. The officials say that the 
programs will be unable to accom- 
modate the expected flow of immi- 
IranU who seek legal resident 
status under the landmark law. 

*OMUi«bt New Apf UcMts* 

•nVe cannot respond to them,- 
aaid Gabriel Cortina, aasistant su- 
perintendent for adult and occupa* 
tional education for the Los Angl- 
es Unified School District "A great 
a^Maught of new appUcanU will 
have to wait** He v>id that his 
system has 182.000 adult students 
studying English as a second Ian* 
guage and at least 40m on wait- 
ing lists. 

Angel Gonales. aasistant auf>er* 
intendent for multilingual services 
in the Houston school system, said 
that the 17,000 studenU already 
studying English u a second lan- 
guage there "are putting a strain on 
us" and have focused needed atten- 
tion on a chronic problem. 

The tict that many immigrants 
do not know of the re<iuirement 
aggravates the problem. Immigrant 
acUvJSU say. •'Everybody is taken 
by surprise when I tell them it's 
required.** said Linda Wong of the 
Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Education Pund. 

Moreover, many people have 
complained that the federal profi* 
dency tesu in EnglUh are not 



standardised and thervfore are dif- 
ficult to prepare for. Currently. ' 
vadous INS offices are using dif- 
ferent criteria for language skills. 

The English requirement itself is 
controversial. James J. Lyons, leg- 
islative counsel for the NaUond 
Assn. for Bilingual Education^ 
called it '*a tremendous obstacle" ta 
achieving legal status for many and 
««id that it destroys "a dream that 
v/as held out** to illegal immigrants. \ 

The immigration measure, 
signed into law on Nov. 6, offers 
lc«al status to Illegal immigrants 
who have lived continuously in the 
United Sutes. except for brief 
absences, since before Jan M96Z 
Also eligible are farm workers who 
worked at least 90 days during the 
year ending last May. 

starting next May 5. INS will 
begin uking applications in a 
two*stcp process that can lead to 
dtlscnship The law aays that be- 
fore anyone can be granted legal 
status he must demonstrate a 
"minimal understanding of ordi* 
nary English and a knowledge and 
understanding of the history and 
government of the United Sutes" 
or sbo'*' that he is "satisfactorily 
pursuing a course of study" in these 
areas. 

ms estimates that lOaOOO agri- 
cultural workers and 3^ million 
other illegal immigrants will apply 
fhr legal status. It Is not known how 
many of these people will need to 
atudy English to qualify, but activ. 
tats fear that the number will be 
substantial 

In the CbacheUa Valley of CaU* 
fomia alone. ft5% of the estimated 
lOXXX) illegal immigranU-tndud* 
ing Middle Eattemers, Mexicans 
and Central Americans-wiil need 
tutoring, aaid Ventura M. Gutier- 
rcs. regional coordinator for the 
ronprofit One Stop Immigration 
and Education Center. 

AntJcipaUng the Increased de- 



mand for English classes, officials 
in schools and nghts groups have 
launched educational campaigns to 
coordinate a response to the new 
law. and they are lobbying their 
sUte legislatures and the federal 
government for increased funding 
to programs that teach English to 
onmigrants. 

Maay talk •& Fa&ds 

The immigration law will pro- 
vide II billion to reimburse states 
for money they spend on social 
services to implement the law. but 
the money must cover a wide rar.ge 
.of services. And these "Impact-as- 
(sistance grants" will not start until 
|iacal year 198S. which begins Oct 

Meanwhile, many ImmigranU 
are trying to sign up for courses 
that are unavailable, said Lon S. 
Orum. director of the innovative 
education prpfect at La Raza. a 
Latino righU organization. She said 
that people have telephoned La 
Raza. with a "great deal of concern, 
^and. In some eases, hystena" be- 
cause they cannot enroll in the 
programs 

For most of the illegal immi- 
grants, private courses are not an 
option, activists say. because they 
are too expensive. For example, at 
Berlitz Language Centers, a Ian- 
guage course cosu from 1350 to 
15.000. depending on the number 
and intensity of classes, said John 
Bennett, district director for sever- 
al East Coast states. 

At the Immigration and Natural- 
isation Service. Richard Norton, 
associate commissioner for exami- 
nations, said that the agency ta 
taking a series of steps to "mini- 
mite the impact" of the EngUsh 
requirement 

He aaid the agency ta compiling 
"a fairly long list" of voluntary 
agendes that will be authorized to 
teach EngUsh. 
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will hc^p ireiTvndiXixIt livAwirdvnxunni: [he 



kixiimujihxiot ^^M• inihevtxniR^ <iejr 

One irt she bigj:,.^ * hjlkny»-x fx inj: huxincsN 
i> ihcii need t*H qwlilKxl entn \»«nl. 
VTN The dciTK>i:rjphK-> hj\e \reatcO J xuf>- 
xjjnlul dccft'ax4: in the MHUh enln Ic»el 
fH>fHiIjthXi ol |U\( J to» » ejfx j^'«i jnd fClu 
iXVN jnd jnuiiijrrjatx ann in^c ji the rate i»l j 
niilluxi J »ejr rvpiexcni j nvjjitr * hjnge m the 
viTHf^KUhxioJ iher«i«>l iA pefv>nxa*jiljMo 
Kwenin. Ie>elj«ihx \lthCxjmelirtw ihere 
quirvi]Vn:x bjcK k<>ittmunK.j(M>n jnd ht 
cnK; xLilk jrc ink,rejxiR^ in nM>xl MKh)«4» 
eNfVvuIK inihetJx{ef v:n'VMr)^><r«Keindux- 
ifivs Kh ihexc [Vfvxix to till ind hold the 
h»hxlhji will he needed huxmcsxcsvkjUhJve 
loljVejnuw xinvfitjc intk^LKyipj: Kixk 
xLiIU jnd Ijnyujjx inxiruxtM>o Nnh mier 
njIU jnd ihrxHi^'h txternjl cdu».jiM»ojl pJrt 
nk,rNhip\ jxdix*.ux\cd in ihekTJture jnn-W of 
ihixNc*xlefh.f m 



tn ihe monckt ^ x-r ibr nfcmitinic ol <bt Suiur of 
UNnv I lore h "UndourkMTwntfrMtnnMIKnhnn 
uptcd Ktto U« « mwnnntt to dtvUrr ip^nJt the 
ofrxul MCMu) Uninwfc kt» won 3 nujor rlKior 
\Ktory io(^lbn>ka,«k](tiiso(itkJViMd\o(*}wllv 
« ho c«n1 ifnk FJ^wh hj*« t«rtn lumti jwav from 
mnfitlrd cUxo tfarcw|:tMul the ctwttn 

Ifrmiztaaoa «nj thr r(4c o( ijiftJMft art *v.w» <ct> 
inix-honihrniniJ^o<AiiKnumasl9S7brpm *fxl 
iho pforsMf to UKTCAW m prominence and ur^eno 
*> kkToopaptM lorce* •IrMiXKaltt «Hef Ihe r^P^ 
UMonJibe economy rathe<Mnin|C>Tan 
Rie no* inyntpufon Ln» <M1m WtM UMMot am 
nrxli io^ienx»hounfrasrthe>efMercJ(hel S 
btktt 1^ fbe ImmitrKxin and SMw^^imn 
Set V K-e e^Muiex iKal up lo 2 6 milhnn o( the 6 mil 
hon oe «> tlkfii immtpina rrxklmK in ihe couocn 
t<e rtipNr Hie aho protiJei penaJiiev he 
e«nr>Wvrt«hoknoi»M>|:h htrtilteiplaJKmmihc fw 
lure ^'mv btboe ilMsfracm wilthcfpiherouMit 
leyatn crMml ol its bnr<^ Hr leduanK w«rk oppoe 
I umi ie> ( < ttlrpif ( M htk othen pMM to the iKTd 
the cheap illeiuh »ho fiJI yin vnrnrJ K» 

Americanci Some e«p<iis qwexlion lu>«e«ei 
« her her tt»% »il| happen k.liimin« that ihe nc^* Li» 
a at ».iutJh McreM Ihe ollepil immfsraiHW ax 
millKim c4 reUtn t% m pmmcieO lo^Mnlhcif nri»t* 
kf^alued tMM)> metnhcn 

Engltsh-Only Laws 

tn So»emh« r»hWnu \r<ef» tn a 3 to-l marpn 
appemrd a corMilwiimui amend meni Jcvbtmp ij\ 
finh Ihe official xiaie lan|M*tre f r* »owM arpie 
that Ihe I S «hcuM rrtnatnan I ncii\li tpeakin), v>- 




liort Kit the U« V ofponenit frai ihjt newcwneri 
• ilhoui lanfMapc Ukil't nni|:tii t<e cteiuetl euentul 
Mippoet rrofn puHit, xutsunct witicc« <iue tt the 
U.k o( MMifual peiwnnef The tone of IM tear » 
(Mif^tp\ ht the amendnKTrt hai aU> con 
cern *i!h some ot>«ci(ei» w|;|;e»lin|; iha! ih^ 
iMipaipi wnnotpro-En^i^ainMchaxanii-iRmi 
pani whktt ihev etpute with natitm mmemenix 
decnirif t'l'w^nofOernunt Imh ltattam.Jc»> 
jnd Mhcn » ho came carhcr tu our Umre^ 

lioniulh "Engti^ti'Onlt'' Uw» in Calitornia and 
H^herc t^e noi wKluded pecniuon fur fwndvv 
Fnftith tanicua|>e mtiruciiiin Saiinnwide ihc de 
Rvmd for cUmts tar evcerdv t?>e supplt Ldwt^um 
officuh in Lo* Aniceks cxtinuie tor rumple thai 
up to 40 OCOadu*- I («e turned j»« from tUv^n 
(hn\ea/ lnNe« (.Kt abnulftOnOareonwM 
h\t\lt>r Fn|:iiUi«., and Mihtianlulh tairei 
nvmtw mav Ki>e heen "Vipvt" h«jus< m.»M prmid* 
tnf ptwpt doni tncher nr amit aMe t*) mamUtn 
wait lit! » Ihn }iaie of affaifx e\ixi» accDrdmi! to 
MafunSch«an^ iheMj>or»tf«nJina»ort>r>oiH»i 
*<t*ke* Je^fMeihetai.iihj!'' thextuemh^tnplrd 
irxca{xacitt in (he |usi Ihf ee >Tai» " 

Kevtni iepririxfuriheTinuMfaiethevaleofthepmh> 



km % Mine> relcaxedrwenih bxhel S l>rp>art. 
mem of l-diKaiion hj» found that 37 pefceni of 
aduNv claWird m iftlcTMe don i speak Fjiidnh at 
h«>me (X ihnv ^2 perveni »«efe horn out<«de ihe 
I S 21 pertenicntendthrcouncn «i(hinthepa:il 
Mv tears and wmc 42 percent an bfn^mnencMor 
hnr^M«h>i,hdUnpu|>c other than tnittoh w prt- 
dommant The mnM slaffcrmg Hndinf b thai up lo i 
M pervent of the non Eniclbh speakers « ho are ilbi 
eratc m Fnfiixh are aHnillctfrMc M iherr name lan- 
puft Another »(wJ\ SIl•e^4IVlnalAs3C^^mcntof 
Educatvmi} Hto)(re^» rrtcah dtamatKaSv lo»e( lit> , 
er*i.\ k>cfaainr<n|tminontiesandhaifofiho<c«h(nc | 
biciai\ xUh aere too tM«cd Irir the Mud> s xmiUa 
(■on(adu»ere\oun|EadwlUHnaMetotpe^Fj)f)txh i 
lh»i aticniinn i* dcvxir^ nvire >nd more on Ihe cii 
ciun^lancnof hmiird fjnfitA speakers is imKf> t>e 
cauxe Ihiv s«|;mcni of the poputaiton ix fftmini; 
rap«fl> m sire a«>d Mtporuncc L p i o one rnilL <n 
persom MKUuVundncwnenledccHfantsandrefa 
feev are cmenng the ccunti > exer> >caf tef^ immf , 
jrranrt come prmianh fncim Ana \lc>ko Ceniial 
and Suuih AmeTK^ andtheCarrl^ean.andafua75 
percent of »ndocumeniedm<ijnt> arc fiomMcvKo [ 
lV)perceMlandCentr«land Vxith AmrrK^ I 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 

Tu\i millHm d«>(l^ w^n rrcmilj jpprt^i 
atcd Con|Enr\v to VISTA few liter*. % 
ItMUCMn 19K7 VISTA ihe nationjl 
jrui fKA<n\ jpcfK> tha: Ncr\o pciip'^ of jii 
jjc^ jnJcciNMHnK loeI\ thr«nj^*b<HJl \\x. 
<xntniT\ OKTetnh haxfcOO \(>{ufticcr\ »\»ri 
inj: in 112 htcnct pn>gr4m\ in4i)\u:e> The 
nc* fuixKMiIlhcu>cJt«>c4aMiNha\IsrA 
I jicrxv Cofp\ ihjl »ooU tnm no* oummu 
mt> v«>hjn(ccrN iutui«v adult ixm re*JCT\ 
The C«vp\ »i II l»vu\ «»o f<n*fnm\ i«pcf3iir^ 
in urvkTscrvcd arcjv vnth the hi^hcxi \*in 
\-CWralwnol illitcrjc> anJ pct«r'^ liMRg at or 
bclir* the fxncrtj k*cl pf»>j<vt\ tcxhing 
rc;iJir^a(0~;grMirlctclvtoht);h rt^ fK*pu 
la HMV^ anj [urmtv«4 Jiv*J\ a'tupol chiUnm 
hrturcfl the jpo «>f 2 jnJ X onJ UatcAKlc 
prognirm that cncinjrj^*e the Jc\e!»ipmcnt ol 
new literxj ef fif t\ CuiJelincv on the new 
Utcr*c\ C«iq^ * ill Ke xv2iU^ thi\ mo«h 
Rk nutfc infcvimiHm tofUA.i Shell j Reed at 
Ihc njiiofu] \ JSTA hejjqujncrv Wf» Gm- 
netiicut A\enue Wavhinjum DC 

Brradca>teT\arrori(ntna unkfjofx^itionio 
♦wcrcomc bojTJcr^ m mkij\ change jfxJ tv 
cataiwb k<t vi>f7ifTunit\ m.Xhx\ «ifi vu^h i\ 
vuojxhML^kilK \Vrth(hiMvmind theSa 
lioflal AxviKiatton nf Broadcavtin^ hav 
revelled piT\cmn>e« funding* U^f a \lud\ w 
ht>w lo reach and miHi\ ate N*mi vkillcd ot 
kiw-te%elMtvlkcrx Mhi^ are hkel> tdk^cihcir 
jl*^.a^thordkll^^ec«ne»nJtdJlted Thctirvt 
{un ot the\iud\ vnllroLii^onvnifViT^'pci'ple 
wh«> «>n iheir ixwn have tried to learn nc» 
OkilN If fccentl> vhofl^ jo*iN Thcv: indi 
\idualv MiM Ke inrenieued to find tnjt Mh\ 
the* M>gjh{ help, what <>bstaclev the\ en 
aivmercd ^n* the> impleme wed their dcvt 
vuHlv. what fsciorv influenced them and 
what ad\icc ihc> wixjU gi\r others in their 
MiuatKm The \lud> will then devekip sell 
in^ themes to motivate vnitVcTN *ho hj\c 
no! >ct convidered retraining: The pn>jecl 
will iTKiNlj/e local MJpfurt h\ organizjnj: rc 
trainii^ U\\, f«Kvc> iRttialK rn fi^e tcM mar 
ketv. drawn frtHn hosincw laK^f edu^atHm 
and cwK nrpani/aiKXis One apen».> in e*.h 
\ommun«y w ill a^t av tw* dinatw (>oce the 
arca'v ocedv aixl aj^nda have been defined 
l«i\.al hmadcaMerN will launch an mten\i\e 
public 3V»arene^^ dn\e radio and telCM 
\K>n This will Ke Miowed b> a sustained 
public service campaign to publKize ihe re 
traminp programs asailaWe in cath tommu 



nils and to vncouratc i«Kal work\r\ to 
[unKtpuic Jufther inS>fnuJion \«<ttA.t 
Don IjcBrecht b\ei.utisc Dircst»»r Br«vd 
\au InduUrs C\njn».il to lntp«fte AnK'rKan 
PhHiuctisiis NatHtrulAwKiathViotBnvid 
cauerv I?7IN Street S>A Wavhimiton IK 
20f)V>(;t)2)42<> 

The Targeted Jobx Tas Credit program 
whKTh trains hard t«vemf*is jvoplc in Ki\k 
xkilK while thexwtxi at ewrs ksel|«*>s en- 
<ivnfss en^»ver\ jo hire these indisiduaU 
b> «>tkr(r^aledcniItas\reditot upto40pei 
\-cniot the llrM S6 (XXlin wages earrvdbs an 
cmpltrvcc tor one seaf ol w\»ri hmpfc^ers 
can alM»uke an percent credit on the lirM 
i)i)()of suiTuner emplosrKnt wages The 
Senate receniN apprised an jmcndnKM to 
Its I^STspendir^hllthai w\mMpr<iMdc \', 
funding this pntgram and Congress n*s 
approsed a thjve sear estensnm ol the TJTC 
as pan of Its (a\ rekvm pxkvge 

ffUttracf in tkt Cmt Stnict 

The Cisil Sersice LmpUnccs \ss*K,iatKin 
reprcscntii^ MV nH] workers in Vc* >«irk 
i-cvcwl) c»inimis\Kxied a studs to asvrss the 
reading a-xl math fcs els of its nxmKrrs wtxV 
inginsjategincrniiKftf The studs f^mnd that 
percent ol the w«xVers fun^-iMwd hekns 
an Hth grade reajii^ lesel and 21 percent he 
U*s» fHh grade Math lesels were signili 
santlskvwer Plansareheit^madCtodeveUip 
a reading sliUs program (otmsiI scrsK-eem- 
plijvee^ in Vcw >ort, State UisalHHis hasc 
not set been setettcd Contributions will be 
s*HJght fn<n pris ate industrs and f«»unditnins 
lo nefp suppisft the pn>^r h>r more inU»r 
matuHi contact Diane \Vagoer G*>sern«»r s 
Office of tmplmee Relations Cornmg 
T«>wer 23fdfi<x>r A'bans S\ 12223 f5lH) 
473^30*9 

Fntf Jif Uttncy DcTttofntiit 

The groundw«^ tor a majtir federal literacs 
ell«x1 was laid bs Reps Wilham GtWIing 
and Augustus Hawkins who recently intro- 
duced the NalK<oal ^und for I iteracj Desel- 
opment Act tH R 5607) The bill would 
authiirire millKm of seed moncs toward a 
natnmal pool of literxs funds to be mam 
tainedwi*prisates(X*mbulK>ns The fund 
*hKh wxHild gise grants to I«Kal organiza 
iioas kir htcracs actisitics w«)uld be run h> 
an n member natKioal b<wd of puWK fig- 
ures dTx»n rrwn pottiies sports business 
andedtKatKVi Reps Gtxxtlii^ and Hawkins 
uill be uwking on this bill as well as on 
other lileracs imtiatises in their rt>le as lead 
ers of theCtMtgrc^sKxwl Task I orte on Mliter- 
acy For more information contact Elaine 



VVn.k\r The Congr\'ssH<njl C karinvhouM. 
«>n the future R»»oni^^^ H»hi>c \noc\ #2 
I S tongixss Waship.jiton DC ^>^l^ 
^2^)2l22^vV:u 

Y^oftkelltatfcr 

ftcsideni Reagan has s|gnc^l a rs'nklutHyi dc 
slaring IVS? the ^ear of the Rs-adcr x-n 
souraging programs ceremonies and 
aclis itK*s aimed at re^t^^rine (nc act ot reaJir^ 
to a plA.e Ol prxvminence in our (vrsonal 
lisesandinthelilc«^«njrNatnin Morcthan 
a d»>/en agencies including the Amertxan 
B<M»ksellers Ass«K,t^ion and the \mcrKan 
tibrarv Assocuimhi will u>c this sk>gan as 
Iheir IVS"* theme ThiSanfrnfniuoihnfi 
skU has helped >CJ up an oMkc to plan and 
crtwJinate ^x'ar «<■ the Reader jciisities 
Pfojcvtx at t*>c nrjfional and kisal lesel arc be 
ing dcsx''opcJ b> ■wtatewKJe bo* A oftKc^ at. 
iili^cd with the Cx'-nter Uh the BiH^k ol the 
1 ibrars of Conj.ress 

htktSMes 

• Colorado Luerjcs VtHm s ontmues as the 
s«nwdiaiting agencs ^^r s«>luntx>:r literxs el 
birts sutcwide In two sears the number t»f 
sWartcer pf^>grams has expanded Ifuni t.se 
iotwents P^lierthissear.aCohxadoCtmn 
sil lot I iteracs was hirmcd with member 
ship including the Gosernor rclignnjs and 
business leader, and others 

• The Hontla Liieracs Coalitum isdesekip- 
ing an illustrated brochure k>r dis-^minatH^ 
to clients of s ar HHjs st*te agencies The bo» 
shure aims to rcvruit rK"w hteracs students 
The VJ.WX) pet'pic who takx the oral dnser s 
tx*M each scar are xpecul targets 

• In Illinois. xalK to the statewide Literacs 
M<xlinc jumped fn^ 2KI in August to I 45* 
in September when the PLIS broadcasts 
were aired 

• Pmm^lsania enacted its firM \du!f Liter- 
acs ActinOct<^r makii^ $2 milium asaila 
bic fiv basK skills pr>)gr3ms statewide 



TOOLS OF THE TRADE 

Diu. *n tr Titaf Rtumn (% 4 QutJt /or Sim 
Ptofm published b> the MelKm Bank is a 
comprehensischighl) deuiled checklist that 
nonprofitorgani/ationscan use to assess hoss 
etleclisels thes are tapptr^ the full rargc of 
s-*>mmunits res4mrces as a liable tti them-txit 
just monc> but also popple gixxJs and ser 
sKCs TI)cpuNicatiooconuins a self exami- 
nation scctMHi with 19 qucsiK»ns to help an 
(Wganizatmn delinc its g<»als accomplish 
ments strengths weaknesses and needs A 
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vxtkm «Ki nk<ncv iVri^NHiih intcrrui lirun 
iiai nuiUjxnvnt.cam^liiKiiRK 
{>n,l\ «>! tanJrji^tn^ iivJiKlin^ (Kc ins jnd 
oul\ o( inJiiidujt M.>(Ktut«*>n (k«ir hMk^x 
CMv<>v>ttV lctcIhoa^ anJ Jincxi nuil i.anfi 
|uif On In jJJiiHHf. ihc rqnin Jcx-ribcN ihc 
mjin kind%t>t ftHifxLilhin> itui c\im jnJ II 
kc> stcpN in all gnniNcrkin^ clf«irix wiih 
ihem There arc alM*cxfcnM\c Ncrth«\ «io 
pc*»plc jn«xJN. s^r%Ktv onJ NiYnmunica 
tHXivnurkciing. 3v nu^or rcMniucv lo he 
MHif ht Ocha rcMHircrv arc jIm> i]i\4,'u>x«j 

T»»pct j»fcvaip>»'^ Ih^c\^^:lknI^v;v^^-^>o 
l3^-tS\t\uCkti. Mclkwi Bonk C<<rp.<mN>n 
One McikxiBank CcRicr Piiivburyh. P\ 
l525Si-;i:iiU-3275 

CnU\ In ktnj i\ a iKH*«i itui enci'urjgCN 
awn{unic> (<> x-t>n{nbucc n(>{K>i^ rcvHirco 
it> n4«npn>lii or^j ni/jlhtn\ The pro^rjin 
bfinjv iiijcthcf a*T"*^ ifc»f»>rN v»uf» mm 
nrolil rx\tr*cnl\ utvkiiy pcmuriK ihnHigh 
InilcJ ^^js apcncicv (l jIm> (.i«>rjisuttf\ 
irjnN{x<nj(hin. \it>rj^ and JiNiiiNitkm of 
P^xJn Ami^ the pnvJ«M\ n-hy^t in dtrnunj 
are c»HDpotcr*. lurnuun: pn»)cc- 

iMio cqutpmcfti. jnj l\pcwriicr\ LitcnKr> 
grtHjpN Nceking dtMulhtnv «J)<>uU ctKtioci 
ihcir l>vai LntcJ Ua\ Gitis In Kindo^wdi* 

irtmdx xhtxiU a>ot3>.-t Su\an Ofrtpan. Gift* 
InKinJ Ink. .701 N Faif fa\ Sued Alcxan- 

lf<»rr ( /<;«x7( « /»f RraJ AftruJ i* j f rjJcJ 
tyvtk i.«M)(aininjt; >clcith>nv from Shakcs- 
f\*jre. Lc>MsCirTX>II MirVTujin O Hcnr\ 
and (Mhcr frcji urtim The h<«^ ivcvpc- 
xullv arran^t^ cJucastv \VilIt3in Kii\>cll 
Uyf UHh «htUren and tvjinnin]: jJuIt rcjd 
crx ll ixSI^ jnd ixxkaiUhlc frutn Criw^n 
hjMi>K*fx IiK 22^ Pjfi A%eaoc S.> Vc* 
VkI. SY imn 

Tit Tuun i\ J scricv (>1 cdiKaluw^l Mdctv 
(apCN Ut help \|cwrr^ iixmvc thetr vtvahu 
tar> and improve h«^K skill* Amony the 
u»picv <.«ncrcd arc «»f(C v\ liable vmrJs and 
how lN.-% vdtntnnc l»» nuKe k>ogcr wxds. ihc 
di>v <>t the Hcck jn(tY)\mv and fttrming 
>ettleixx^ K* int<>riTU(Nin jNkii the senc^ 
contact TC Tutor 760X Branding Iron 
C«Hjrt BaLerxfierd CA (Rtt)> 
JtW»7 

tf,»>L\ft'rAduh \e%* RraJt \ is an anni^utcd 
biMiof raph> of o^er 500 quality in print 
htKAvoaliutrdtn lihrvunv cduc3;«<rN and 
adult K*kT\ kit jdultv Mho read at 7th ^ radc 
I* hclou The li\t tDk^JuJcN generaJ fKiHm. 
mwteriev tiawiev and non fiction Atl 
^jtegonc>i.i^atn indexing ard other dau vi 
ul to libriTiaftN The h»vk can he nfdercd f«H 



Sill 1^11 mCjiudtktronil'n>)i.«i lE.XKS 
:rAlo^|id WntK CtoxUirkJ OH-UIIS 

RtuJ M.HtK i\ a^iCN«M tncr i(k>j;rcjt titer 
jf\ *.}axMcv»»otapcvnih *.*>inpletc »«»rd U* 
W(>rd trinM.rip(\ rcjd b\ ^txh welt kckvvkn 
NiarN jN Alan Batex Claire Bl«>«>m. Dkk 
Ca\ctt and JamcN MaMto The pr»»jrjm jIm> 
iikIuJo an in<4nKtHtn guide t«ir te-Kherx 
ThcscnexixjvailaSielrunt Ai^ \udH>l^n 
gu^gc Stodiex IrK One Cofc>'nhj l>n\e 
Su^jFalK. M U^»^i7|ft)>*« MSI,* 

\J^[t Ijtmh \ \ Pi>ln \ Siainrx-nr v,ui 
utun r\ (juitlf Uh Cin^\ prepared h\ ihc 
\I.\orv Tjdk hircc »>n I iter*.\ of the L S 
C»iolcrmkV»4 Mj>i«r\ Thcrefxinconuinxa 
rev^r(.e guide ma\\>rs exampicx of ef 
tcxlivCpuMiCaMarenCN^actiMttcx jndom 
(kinen|\ of NiKvnewlul Iiierjk\ pro^ranrv ax 
well as i liNt of general reNouri.cv and re 
vrar(.hoHtx*.-ts C«xiix-t L S OvteretKC «»t 
Mj%»i*s 1620 L>e Street tta>hingt«io 

nc2twiif» 



RECjPEFOItlUTIRACY 




R\e >ear* ago H«xten\ia Rannn. Direct** ol 
hxid Scrvicc\ M the L'ni*etMt> of Illinofs 
noticed that a seriou\ probletn wa\ hrcuir^ 
hehind the dtnrng ruom dtxtr^ At kaxt 12 
pcrfeitoftheL'nt\eiMt> v300kitchen wtiA 
er\ Mere unabte to read Half of them were 
non arti\e >pealct\ The revi eainc from ru- 
r2l communities and had Irtitc fonrul cdjca 
thX) Their e\c^l^c^andc^^>r^ were upical of 
the funetionall} illiterate SuperM\or« 
claimed to have f«Mgot;en their g!a\ses Help 
erv reached for the >*Toog ir^rediet«\ One 
cook c\en tried to iriemonze I ()00 rectpc% 
Oear** Numcthir^ hadtohed(W>e Thcseem- 
plfl^eo had to he either divmi^scd or helped 

FofM\ Raiix» there never >*a\ a choice A 
native of the Philippinev v^htthad learned 
Englivh a.v a second language herself. Mte 
lhoroughI> undervtood the obstaelev her 



wi>rVer\had t«> «n\r««i^)c atid 4x wa^d^kr 
ntincd (ii help thwin Wuh aduilx thi^r^ in a 
g«<«xJ dCal of Nh^me and vrnhx^axMnen* a\M) 
xwtcd vkHh hcitJ^ illileratr xhw vikJ 
xiniplv explained to «iur cnvpK^ecx that there 
IX TKXhing to he j>hamed aNnii that we tar. 
help themd(v their w\irk hi.ttcr 

RainoN Wax at<eadv well kni»«n to xiudentx 
and tj>ajltv l«ir her creative appnuK.h tat rcM 
derve hail dining \muo^ other thingx \he 
had initiated a g«H;rmet rcvuurarti w here ci>l 
lege xtuJentv eouMdine «»n I ine fare inexpco 
xt\elv «>ni:e a week She alxo had a U>t of 
evpericfKc wiirkirs: wuhspexuJ poputatx^ns 
trKludin; job placcnvnt f** N ictrunKve and 
CaxT^xiuuiim nigrantxar>dvtvatK*u1 train- 
ing in foixl xervicex f»>r ex offenders and 
rTKrualK-retaixJed adults 

W«>Aif^ with John Nluiihcad «»f ihe Irhiai 
AdutT t.dutati«>n Center, xhe helped xet up a 
[emedulcducatK>npr««gr3mf«)ranv f««ijxcf 
xKcandhouxir^cmf^ -kce whox4.,inrdlo>ACT 
than xixth grade in their baste xiillx tlnta«.l 
most who t<xA the tot X4.«*ed at firxi graJi. «tr 
less \ Under the pc«fr3m the I nivaxitv jvr 
mils w\ifVers to take olftwv hours a dav two 
days a week to attend tlasxc* in «ioe W the 
eampux prt\ate dining rcx>mx The I rbona 
Adult Education Program vontributcx a 
tether and owrse mater lalx Siudentx re 
ceive V)tninutcso>«)ne to «xk tutoring tnxn 
litcf^v \ttluntceerx al cverv doss kmpt«n- 
ecs can take the o>urse U>* xu scrrkrNiers or 
more if neccssar\ S*»1j ab«<ut litiv people 
have enrolled in the program with fitlevn 
adultv partKipalir^ this semester 

\\orLer morale h^v vxircd \bsenteci<>m ix 
dovknartdprod\Ktivit\ ixup Ramoshasseen 
her empkijecs p> fr»tm pre s«.b»»»»l rc*Jirg 
levelv to high school dipbnnas and the gen 
eral level of prolessumalism among other 
w\.>rkers «xi can^xiv has nscn as a result of the 
prx^ram Scetrig their sclf-est«m gnwving 
i\ most in^Ktant l«i me sh«. savv I feci 
very strongly aN^t mv people ab»nrt how 
valtuMe lhe> arc to «^r organi/jtton I >oc 
ho* hard they try 

Ramov ha.v bcc«»mc an arlKubte sp<Acsper 
S4>nf«>rhereau>candthe project ssoccesvhas 
gi\en her w^yL a great deal of vi\ibiliiy She 
hasfxxeivcdtw\fawardvfromlllini>isliieracy 
griHJpsfor herouislonding and inmnatneef 
fonv and livt summer she testiltcd m state 
heanr^v She isdetermmedtosec even more 
progrcs\ m the vearv anead 

^ fur mon MfamubM contxi Aninm Lvnn Of r^c 
of Vxtthc Artatrs. ttmtriity ot lUmon, 807 Vtulh 
Wriglti Sfrt«t Room Mi Clumpaifn IL U%20 

: 17-333 :mj 
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LITERACY IN A NEW 
LANGUAGE f^^^^n 

Thu popubaon b k>»«^ * wpip^KMCh tvncftcul 
tilea is J vowSKfiU Mdwuoo mco o«f «pnf Ubo* 

cMfTm ihsrurc o( mM( p«pf4t amlctl •« M fAt. 
-TDratfk )car t9M M« w« sec dNMlMaK MM»- 

ibcbKcfcrcr il 2000 Mora *t 
bcf«l9 MT M ~ RoiiaU Kctxhrr. A*- 
socutt CMBNmBKMcr of ebc fedttal Bcrau of 1^ 
hocSUQsiKs. ''^Vcar«lco•f srtnalrcifioNsaio tW 
phentmcmML BuuneMn arc rrcn«ta«f dUcf wirt 
crv (b(7 art Mc<un|t lotwplOT luAiik^fipcd mdii^ 
uab. iWy wrraMOp and Dtn m rrm«U)( 



Ncw/Mt(ffwMf(..\nrVMonf»rs a cvccm rrfon K 
Ihr AMcncjA Council ON l*Ir I Bswranct warm. 'F«r 
ittc M««t unmfraMv bt>oc Wet p«nicipano«i 
ram • A tw iMflwT than Umm for tlx popvlauM a» a 
«ho*c Moa of Otct — ip-aoct ctw to AnxTKa m 
tbctr cartit iwtntit» anJ tbrrtirs an4 MnfMt^uirli 

«Mip«n H stll a» Uk EiifMt bopuf HUt potc profw 
ItTOfcriVcwf jcw*»<i wkkw > I MMAunaw^bon 
difOnkmnarv amc pimcalartt >l oo «<nAaac 
icm^ « Bkadr to MKmw tWv ifMMirams Mio (he 
iTUMtitnaai of AmfKaa wott* ~ t«<}<(<d BCEL 
contacu w iIk taMMtu co«Mn««rti M»jR.aif that 
hnltk.fooJ jAd oOttf xfitcc MiMtm alrt«J* 
dtpcnJ kruvilf «a tkn po^taiwa aod art fa^cd 
no* »«X lk»>Mf: to tiitr^x ihtv co wrwu inalwrw 
and diitU Httdt And il n«it l« ktpl *n 
ipind Hiai won^ mnonm wil l<t wntjnt up an t»- 
(rtxJOffy UfftJ p>*n pf thr rntrv tori workforct m 

Actor i«tt»t mOCcTMM. ahoiH M pcrctMof the 
m«ikiHC»k«ral iwnaK lultn; up tV NaiM^ hm 
ilcd Enffnh popwlMioM sptaks SpaanhM homt 
Ont of fcor HnpwM rrpoft if<eakaic EAfinh poa(t> 
ornotaiaB Iht \«nnall'o««tntw«M (v Ejnpfm 
men* Pofcc) nlimacn tliai ncariv KaU of ihow aftd 
14-21 •Iwhic nSp«MtKirtalunf:lHwctxt4dshaitf 
>MTM(d Fi^ftnh praiTKWtKi And mnp Adult PicHc* 
nvt<K(Uv«icntcru.^(>(rctiMof Ki«{«anmo»(T M 
«MMjld hrctiMif Kd as rtMKfMnaH* JkinHt 
Tht Ha;iMiK comnumMt at rou the nation art « m 
diittv 

• M«\icM AmrkMK. Ixaicd nvunfv n Caklprma 
and Trw. mj> br rtctM am**b of dtvcndano of 
Camibts Auiot back gtntratiom Dtfnofraptitf » 
frtdiciirta(MruciBiMM|7M)onlothtl> S wiIIm^* 
crew the new UMmfratxin Law notwulKUndaif 
dwt M ik acak ccxMKm thm arid the low -tUI jots 

MbMc M thb couM/> 

• Pwna Rkmb. Ir>1n| prinurOy in New York and 
New imry may bt mcM armab from the bland 
RvaioUad-k)rn or <m1im who mfrMt bct««ni 
MtHid (od RUMitaod! Half of d aunland Puerto 
Ricara lu«c annual ncMno lew than Sn 000 and 
ruifofdxMt below S5 000 

• MariHrtm. unblit the prtdomuvMiN mkcc^uI 
Ncuncuandprofc&uorulCuKan AmencMVwhoar 
nvtd m the nrt> Mitwv armtd m the t^no Ktatlift 
and hate bced » mott dilTKult rotttlctntnt 

• ( tmtttt AnwrKMM flow tnco the L S prmanli 
from «ilam HI rural NKarapja. rtuatrmab and (I 




Sahador Tho turrt telle pnrtnM nf«tuft to Ur n 
an HctM Kti«(. iMkor MocdbiacMval bacfcinuBd 
jndoAcnMHMrtador«r«t«$pantiJi- Thnrrr* 
vnlrmtMprtMciMartconipmMdtdK (VwSrpii 
flatinlKrt rc(nn|!cnCKalhealtliand«ocialwnKts 
*iocadrcxti 

A%iMn arc the ocher major WmuA-fufiah povp 
Thonewhoarmtdm I9S5 « a rcMtli of diwifn n 
w m i y a m i p(ilK> M ibt tmc ««rc larfrii CVmcv 
Kortan and Japanese from urtian wtiinp At a 
(Tooptbrv iunr 4tH*^Vfi>K4 thrme^ n ai rdu>^ 
two, buvTK^v acxJ the p«T>fc\vmt» Tbt800 OOOnrfu- 
tc<« wlw hatt anrtrd wKt 1975 (from ^wtwi 
Laof^ and Cambodia) bet a mcIi towfjicr rtsrtdf 
ment Ilm arc hmmN rural iiBa|gcTt.*tfhproMcw» 
v«NlariotlKiKoftlwCcMniA«icncafni.(SowtJica9C 
As»an men am^c here with an average of H« and htf 
««arf of cdwcatjoa. I he wo«m havt Its than fcwr I 

Other nettcewMT p«w|» (25 prrccm of the tutallm- 
cludrH*<>am. KWams^ tHwpianvand Enl t*r»- 
ptMH, cacfa with Ms Ml n ipcojl prcMcim 

1 1 tfMwU be noted that op to onc^dtard of thoie aMtd 
to the ranks of bated En|M> ipttkcry ner> war 
arc not Mwcoffwn lo our ibores^ Kh the products of 
ouTKhoob. HnpaMf dropc<riraiesarelu>own(o|« 
etpecsalS lHf)i ranpng between SO petveni and K> 
perctni m the naunn s larfcst (*k%. Htfti sthnni rr> 
forKw come loo laic (h *hc$e waf% people «s thev 
art often ajct (or their fradc k>et and drop out 
befcre rtak^iunf hifih school la fact predKtmsare 
that the stncter promocmi tai (Taduat>on rc«|wrc 
mencs at the eve of hifh vfwoi rtfcem are Idd* lo 
result n frcattr races of tadurc and even >o*tt self 
ntecm for these tMnoritv studcMs because of low 
fuodinf Ibr renKdtat tdovation and a shortap of 
Mif^nul lacultv to no eten the currentl* fimded 
pnMtwm 

Smmsl bsMs 

Ne«l>-amied ntvftrt n pariKutar (ace mMnerous 
practical sursisal proMenu-oteaMtnit housmf and 
ctothmfc fifunmcout hnw fMc pwfctic tramporta- 
t«w commuMti ser^icev ami Miptrmartrts cn- 
roUinf children in school ()n top of these social 
adjvstment strcs>sev man* vttfrt severe ps*ch4)op- 
ca' dstrcM stciiMmnit from thor lists hack home or 
thecircumsunkesnf ihnf dtpa^lwr The«havtned 
hmiikties M tbcsr trmtts and iiMafcev viffcrr* and 
sr<memc« witnessed the loss of ttmli mrmtcrs and 
(nends and been braten and raped on e^pt rootcs 
bvsca detert orwiUemevi fhcs aat« em this land 
and cvlturc bereft of the support of family co(r.rftu- 
nit« and their o«n culture s practKes fnr deahnf 
wMh strew and tht> need stpufKant mental heahh 



for J the adsermms nrfii pc and other ww ip an i 
poops have one adianiaiT over Mdiftncws iMiuted- 
Ln^Mi speakers who are mroiben of cstabkshcd iM- 
nonti powps Accordmi to BCfX Admnr >^'ilham 
Bkss. an expert m lanptafceducatwa -Rrfupcesof 
tenpro»eiobeewcptKHsalhrcs»btnt U'hikthepaNi 
tlitT has c endured mas reaUM wKh (hen fnr vcart. 
t hes often come 10 sense that arm al here represents a 
new brpnOHig; anopportwMvtorebMildthetriiies. 
They s»crc moat often mrmbvrs of the m^onii csd- 
turcnthcvcouMnrofofipn artd haveni been suh- 
|ec* to the AmerKan tMinoriti esperience The* 
hascn^ wtKnted a le|eacv oi discnnMnabon. urt«an 
decav andwtMartdependciKS So these esprciatiom 
and momaCMn are tufh. and the Amerxan dream b 
abseforihrm.~'ntepoM(isthatstBastoufh manbe 
touyhcr loaddrcsathcsljBs.sursi«al andempto>t- 
nKOi needs of the nation^ kmfi-esublished mMMn** 
Un|:wafe communities as it is these same needs 
arnionf She new arrivals. 

CMHinkalitii aai Csltm: 



tsuaRvbteracsnthottfhtofasthe readme andwnt 
mf tkjBs rniwred b« pcrsom whoa*readv speak Enie 
Itsh Indeed, many Enchsh- speakers "ftt bv" with- 
osit these basac sk A b« iismi spoken lanpute or the 
hefp of friends, co-wotkers. and tomils mttnber s 

Lu)Hted-EfSi:hsii speakers cant fct by in thu wav 
however bccaasethesdoni know hnwtoksien.com- 
prthtnd and otter the spoken tx^Kuace Jtim^ESL 
ttfrrn t*miUrrth* 4r*tUfmrmi »f tfuktmt mmdbt- 
UMUtt slitti M kt • fttrt^MOMt /<pr Umnutt <o rrW 
•Wmw The purpose of these "pre-lrtrr*>>"Ui»Ibtt 
to enable the newcomers to manaix the mwrstdtate 
tasksofevcrjdavUr-tianka^tftoppmf talkmicon 
the phone But the timited^Enfhsh speaker also 
(Weds commurucatXMs skils for the workplace even 
m the mo*( has« entry -kvH jots. Tbowjh workers 
fnqtienttv learn routme tasks bv watchmf detnois- 
stratnnsof CO- worktn. the reality B that routmcs arc 
mterrvpted new atsipunents are pven and Vfa*p- 
ment brraksdown ^VortmnetdtobcaMttomfom 
supervnon about proMcms. and wpersBors need to 
be understood when they (ne instriKtions and 
make requests. 

Carof Svct)dsen of Metropolitan State Cofteiie in 
Ocnvtr observes that "It a not enoufh for workers to 
hsten imrteh and fonow orders TTiey hastto vtnfy 
thcsr understandmf of what thev need lo do before 
makmf serioufnratake^. IhevhavttoadiqueststMB 
ahoutsprctrKpartsofinstructHm % hen somethmf 
happtfts thej' wrre not prrparrd for b« thCH (ramuv 
thev have (0 indicate the nature of the problem And 
tVy have to do an this in a pokte way m ordct to stav 
fxi pKxi irttta with the supers nor or CA-*orker " 



Mr 
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Suvwif on pml KTB* bnnp ihr -<wkurar of 
iitrract mio pU«-(hji n, of<omrt% mmkI know 

tKM. an«l olhct l«<h tm^Ktli are oflr* ^«ifr 
4iflcTrM frow tknc of other cvlnm. Thut-twi^*^- 

Ml wcfc. mat uktof ortfcr» frwa «wmrn or voun^ 
PMf><c. ask ^nMxm aboM Ar (mcv of cbdMnc or 



ml pTo<wlum. tftcn 1 m Jw< > W owtfy awJAo or 
■^vnev tMUctocwMMMKMrikcnaldtfrKvUv 
«r l« dooiu a pcfTOUbty coafkl c( mUt; nswc. 
i1h> prHcr ta j*Md CMifltct and fxn roipi nifc«il 
M nJbf^ cioafroMMion or ar(«afWK dtimk Vbov 
Irri ikac mmN ua oa the jt* tf VTnpMHiMr and dkM 
«ac UtDwU wort dilifcntl) and ttkmlv For ihor 
part MBpknm repoflcd thai lln iDdacJMmc «»• 
pUvt«» ofltn Ktmtd slaadarriih »< uncom* 



domncrd icir ptatcr cultural avamna^ Momntt 
tVf 4anp*afc< a > pfa » «* lacif atpcvMlhwrrfkio 
ac^Mni^ ctkt ba»K tUb of rcadsif aod » nni|c br- 
owe iliry DMH fnt acquift IrtcTHif and oral coni' 
MncanMB ctMifKfnKT SMaJiarb rmf4i<vm and 
crhrn « ho vH l« prrpart pca(4r lo funcuon M 
thtvorkptacrandMirlmromdat lr>o (acr a »(<r 
cvdclulicniT 

Mi^ Fwritaf ft Siiikt PMhs 

T VAd<»ltBaMct ; d>fcai»«»PlPP |yain Thcbrfnicf 
ion ta pronidr tauxvctwn n the (nfcralsiair 
\RE rrofram. ABC itr%a ttovt S50 000 Ivutrd- 
Ejfksli spcakcn annuaiS (a^Wll onr><hMJ of iV la> 
Ul ntroAafKiit)^ Frdrral and stact txpmitMa to* 
ABL 1 E5L MWtrucunn arc abowi SU mtibon atmi 
ati not mcfc>dw^ufnrfkaiiladdNionaluau and lo- 
cal fwtdinf ntX mxralr laBxd InuiKijan takc« 
place prunarih tltrovfli pro(ran» ofwrxKd bv ihc 
puHtc Ktooob and cu nw mm rty CoOcjo Cout ks al- 
mcM rtduMvrh afirr a "Ctncral tSL~ Kask. icraflv 
our and iYvabular> cwTKnIuni cr a '*5i4irvt>al F-M.' 
klr-siitk cwTK-ulim The cUmcs itwalh art free- 
itandMi|u with m wp(wrt a>aiUNr 

prt>]7afiis pro* 

Mie a ruRcr ranp of imirwimul and support xr 
iKn V> aduUi w«ti offKMl rcfvftc status who have 
amvrd wnhai thr ^st 16 idooOh. 4 VVm nc* arm- 
ab, espmallv those from Mrvicoand Central Amer- 
Ka anilicrrforcnotrlcpNr i The Office of R(fu{>ee 
Roetrtetnent of the I S DrjMrlatmi i>f llc^ & 
Haman Ser^i^rs eMinato that (ts proframs »>ll 
KaveanauonalESleiMtilifflcMof It 500slud(nuin 
F>'Slaiannt«r.acedca4ofSI6Smiii>oo A^anct* 
of cunmunity scr>Kc ayenoe*. vducatmn cnwio. 
andnrfifcc xtf-hefpirwps (known as Mutual Av 
SMance AModatKnsor VtAAs>acT«anv prmidethe 
HXftnKiMMi and related sctVKts Survival ESL~ 
<taiiMsa«e a compef tncy -fcwed cwrrxutoii ihatdcv 
riAMs Ufe-skiB pcrfcrmance «t)C(li*a Nocational 
Fj^iilKh ctaHM mclMk lanfuafr iratiknc *^ Urncral 
efl^iliAmcnl or ocnipatM)n-«(«ca(ic Fjt^nh iora pur 
iKular job or (knter of jofas. A n arrav of wpport <er- 
vKrs IS avaitakte in s»me <a«et inctudinf ;oh 
cuuitsehn|t.traNWiK.andptacenieM fYopamsoper 
atrd K wxial sen ice afcncies ma> abo offct bntv 
<MinteliRf child (ate and edtKation in hralth 
and nutrition 



^^pa rtmenl of S late Ihc I S IV^iriMdH of ^ute 
0fCTMnntenw\eLii(lcJl cukuni and M,(k-nr*cT»- 
tatmn propaiw lor VtulbeaM \iun rrfufm at 
caitap^MihePlNhpfwicsandThHUnJ Short onen 
lation prtfranis aho are offrred fur Easter* tun- 
pcaNrcf«i;rrsai traKMn(Mtesn Austru lial* and 
Gcrtnam and br rrfvfcrs fron cooMncs m South 
er* Africa at a ttaMiMi|t Mte in Botswana About 
stwdrais reccncd tadnKtHW w ihe>« places 
a F*) >* at a cM of SIS fiBiBa. Tte pro yaw s for 
SoMhcatf Awans are mdrcd axemne- studenu par* 
uc*P<(« M 500 hours of uMiwcuon «»et a ^»ccfc 
penod aneflBm«eiH*oftfarwtMMrasihr>a<»a*trr 
settlcmM HI the t S The fccusisooicaftMir FJl|^ 
Ml M the coMett of spenfic lasfct th« the ne« en- 
trants » in ha* e to pcrlmn m the» darfr tr» cs. aitd on 
dorloptn^ fenrral enplMmeni c«nKMKat>oas 
tUh ThrvactnNiesaremntMrrcd«itbnaiiv«lan> 
pi^ Mtstrwct-vw about AmcfKan culture and the 
AMerva* workplace The teachers are Enclish 
spealum: Fdipvn and Tha* naiMMuk. »Nh Amer»- 
canssrr^wcasswprrsiwrs tramervandcurTKuhini 
d(%elopcrv 

\oca tional Edwvam»n Pr^ yram Funds from this 
propam alio protidc sefiiccs to limted English 
spraicrv iM to a i err hmicd dcjret becaux thts b 
nm a mandated faqDrt icmup A tern mnotaine fcd 
(Tai BAivual \ ocaiMiai Tramrv profiraRH combMte 
tocational F^ traMiinf>»Mh|o6-sUtsir«fM(Y br 
pMMtt »iih the students Lanptafx and uuny tn- 
tMeawBf a«M>uiiis of fcnflith profKienc* is 
actiowed The state\ allocate iar»in(e amounts of 
ihev iwacmul ediKatwn fuiMfaif br propams lor 
bmMd-tjiflcdi»pcaiers,»Nhf)bcouMehfV place- 
ment and follo«*-upxrtKesofienprtnid(d 

QPA TVMJththeJcbTiammrPannrrshipAci a 
iwAi-Mbon dofUr rmerpnx MMrtKOonDpmin 
about 22.000 Ifintcd lJ>i^$peafc(rsf-<uuli in a 
rai^c of local skjilvtratniiq; propam> I nlrvrtu 
natcly thts IS nn( a drvpiaicd larfrt P<wp ^)d m 
pncTal the IcMt-sluls Icsri of thcx peo(4e makes If 
diffkvM far pmpami to cnroB them and suH mcti 
JTPA mandated r^ri>cefflentr«|wrttncnts 

^g^g!i^»l>rl^/J!iS^gAJ^ygs Thc^ohmtarv 
htcra^v oneanijacmu devtM a ccrMdcraMr part of 
thcv resources to CSl Huiru>.-lMi Utetacv >i<lun 
tcmof AnierKa*rrvtdi>eart>6 0DOhoMtd Er^th 
ifcakett last *ear JO percent of their enroKmmt 
Laubach Litcrao Acimn reports that 14 tOO uvdcntt 
are prtMntl) enrolkd m ESL. it percent of thrte cn< 
ro{>»ei>l tibrar) profranu> often afribated with 
L\A and Laubach proiide additK>ru> mstructHMi 
thntth ihew locus IS on t he Fjigjsh-speaktnf popula- 
tioa New fundmit trom Title M of the Ubrar; Ser 
Y Ikes and ( MBtnictioe Act o enabhnf man* Mrar^ 
YiMemstostrcnphcn thev role MF^b*aJdNi(t Ian- 
f»*tf kamntlc leits and natne laiiiniage readifi|c 
marcnab to their conrctKxn. 

Cotwwww * Bawd Organtfat w». An esprcully im 
ponam soMfte of ESI hH p are the eoftioiunit y-haied 
orpmutwns (sec Bi.ELs Aprd Vni> Nc»sle(teti. 
The sources of ftxhlsnf for CPO s raniec froni Mvl»sd 
uat and corporate cofttribot ions to bwndations 
diwthcs. and tnmd Uav afencies I nlurtunatet)' 
ontjhnittcd state and k)callund«icna«adable mi 
federal ABE funds are gcneraOr not dtonbuced to 
CROt Nc%enheless (hcscfroons whKhtakemanv 
(arms and oprraiein man* diftrrrnt communit} set 
t*<p are uniqueh poutwoed to attract the neediest 
studenuwhowouldrMvHhefprlwheTe andbc 
cauK ihe> are so strong* oriented to individual and 



communits i^ecds tWt\ ha»c a vibstanialts looer 
drcpciut rate than other ividt of prujcrarm 
lyrxal l n<i,irMt>onv The nat kvt > prt>nns are atkitSrr 
^cwkrof tSl.ia»trui.tiMi wKh(unda«pro»id(dS 
t-orrtvtioAal edcxation in^rtutwA* the ABE pro- 
fr4m.ar>lYarious«t»te«>urcrs Butihc'^T>K.-ettes 
tremels iMTMcd tMitortN mi ESLNrt inieir prmmon 
of hasK sUts fcneraffs IScr 6<. I Ls <Kto^er I9M 
Newsletter I 

5i*irar«jV5(3[af» JTPA and the \li|:raM bdut.«- 
tMt proiran ar ri he maM SUM . e\ of tuppnrt inr EM. 
Mutiuctim for tvjyanr ««rlers, but tofrther the* 
prtnidrnnS tcrs hmtiedxiiKc and funding 

^!r'u>^.Al<!>l<^rL^^ ^ fnal tmuc Im IJd. AHfui. 
imnarethep«t>|7aa*sof buMdcMandwdusln Vxne 
compaMcs pro«>dr bcpmwv F i^nh to ihc» entrs ' 
lesel rmplowes Oihersoflnmoread«a>KvdEnEl>^ 
trannKtormpk>vec«inn(tdr/ne« tlitbwinhrK 
for promottm liMrwctionniuttalhrconttaitrdtoa 
focal educational protidrr thow|:h m a lew <a«es an 
Ml house (rauHn^ capabdnv t\ doefcT*^ tYopams 
pneraDs run for an hour iw>io(iie ttmoa »rrfc 
often «(ipafiialor full refcasedime from «Kirk m<m* 
eser eipcrt- Hidi^ate that «h>k a companv ma> 
hatescscralfotafiraMUcyprpp'anK. ihes arcavMSh 
noio(«)rdmaied resuh■l|!m(^lpih^K^^lntt)edestl 
op*"cnt of modcb and KathMt^ raaterviK 



The orisaiMraiMis and pvups that priM ide l-M in- 
ttrvktinnarcasdner>ca«theadulti'*ics >ene Mere 
IS a sampfcnc sith a t Kws nn codaKiratHtfts iMween 
{mbbc imiittinnrts and the pniaie xvtor 

* TheC«t I'nuervtv ofNew>Mk«pera^e^til^ro- 
|yamsall* focatinm "Studmtiaitrndttirhtoncam- 
ptts. »hKh for an aduM it a diptifvinf eipmrtv-e ~ 
sasiRcpnaPrrufp Associate (Van 'Adutticanbe 
>ers sensiine abt<ui haswii; to attend »rri Kisk 
cowT>cv Nit far aU an«bods knowv thes couM be on 
■hc»i*as loph>MCS(Uu ~Cl N^ has desefoped an 
"access CMitHhfum' that enables «tudmtt to mo>»e 
(mm FJSL and literals iA«truciion to hr|:h school 
e^uiratciKs preparaiion and thrn into collrfe 
ctavses Campus libraries rrvreatmnal faiUNies 
karmnf Uhs ando<herrrwurvesarca«adaMeio(he 
F-Sl slwdems three tocaims of fcr ctavscs m Span 
nh and llattiM Creole as a brid^ to ESL 

* In Orlando the<)rai^CotiM> pubhc vhonb op- 
rtaua-JohStie~Pro)c<ct "psiry FNLirMnictinnto 
fTMips of 15 or nwre einpfo>vc«s dunnf relrax time 
Cumcvlum»nier<asMMeffipfo>ers ttaitiMiipnnn 
ties tcchnKal LnpMj:* ke« mlivmaf irvi w hand 
bw»luandmanuab andsafcts procedures andthes 
also identif* cross-cuhural needs. At nn« vie the 
Buttia Vrsta Palace Hotel howeiecpMf[ iawndrs 
a«*) food and boeraye wwkers attend ctasjes mi the 
empfovce cafctena fise dass a week r»m on their 
dass off Teacher Sheila South at (Xamefs VtanutK 
iunn|> savs that 'matufement so impressed « ith 
thecmpfowrs mq(i>«iiontokarnfcng|nhthatman* 
supersison asLrd to study V>nnh " A prnjett 
TKuhim »nter on the Jot-S«te Prefect staff prwnts 
out It s a no-lose Mtuation The KhonI ss«tem 
rrachcs students U s cnrnmrirnJ to serswifc the em 
pfoscrsobUMi ewnttal traimng sets ices, and the em 
pfo»resreeet>eMMfui.tion that can makeadjffcrence 
inihoriobsamlitieirlisrs EsersKxJs wmh ~ 

* In BotiMi companies stKh as Dipul Data-Oen- 
eral and Bfoe CrosvBlue ShwU contract «ith the 
Contiminx Fducation Institute for empfosee ESL 
dasKs The studenu ofirn alrcadv know the 
tpeciftc leehAKal lanpuge Uhat thes rmd is the 
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I lo»J llnij llMn. J kcv rMn IK i M MWru. 
ituMtttfurthrr cOtKtfKiAofvtufMt IXn 100.40 

Nj%<t>miMthcvMntjr^liicim%<jrs ihri*»ifi\^»T 

nu« in tht |oh utc J. s «nJ utnrejtcl (dm 
their difVan*. 

• At Dw (iNCvMw nRcu«ir\««l)rk«li>f«nrTtTl crxn 
M>\Mlr«KtM«> <vdc«(««|V1KS>4»«i(vlk«(ia(OKn 

v<XM«vtl<Ouvd(*«i Ml »h^h rf»or i«k i» Jt«iJrJ 
htl^wit stujs <«T« wv^mtrt ns fti ^ jr<j Mwn 
jvj«» 1brr( « onN «oin<xh si<u KAh rhrm w) 
Ihcslivvnxn %a\>isonllunK rdix^ERvi JwckW 

sirimmM I«Mshwn>JTfJst4n(\NiH->'^<int.i«rJ>n 
rhr pfttpjin \n jJ«r»i(« oifrwntllcv i>t tm(4.n<is 

tip«4hilx(m(<i»trT> ««u«injuplr^in«i^siui)cni. 
j\ riOfJb nrrx dftrr (htf mcrrn^p^ *<vJ 

• I hr I twrr fc» I i«»;>i>tmmt Ifjitunc ro \jn Ji»«r 
s<>*ntwos,.^d[innykl|SI ^ rtj»mn(t 
v>ithlitr%i)flvinr««c«Hav vttrw. nvnruptiww jnj 

<4UJ<M« M V«0 A»< V*lc (Vi»«J« .iH>n%<M» -.rff 

<TA.« VNrxj^tkVl liK*Jt^{Vin<o J.>«wt<infMi<llhr 
o^ifntTM nrt\M jnJ «>* (r 100 duxmo.* ^ mJuo 

Jimtorl Mmcft IlikkSo "l^c-rcufnpvc "Cjrcorm 




, OtimUmttm l m t ki m Hln 



rtMuitrx w>4krf (II rnlrrA,t itilrnvt^rls if tio>U 
k«mcJ K^mv Ihr ^•uihU^t ( <«p>«^«*i I. ptk* 
>n< 1 S( sUssts tor employees m Ihtti ' I (csnt 
scns<nKrK< xtitfC^ in ttH*\it*Hf jmO 

fWfs W%H<tn(4iitcrtim;K«s< (hot i fttftsh jikJp'c 
• lmknj(iN< ux\<4lhr mcNlu M IcAh J i^rJi jiij 
lnic(i%h K |y<v»avd«i« \TiMKi>«i % «»c 1 V 

■ttt ro«ur%(v 4nJ ihr ( rtl!<f fcw XpT^icJ i kx^iv 
tK » in%lrUt(*iiM; to ».>»ltr «ntr% kN«l 

»> • k piiK < \ omoiunK * <rK 

Looking Ahead The PoMtc Sector 

^•(lr^« Ihowvxijt i>f help ^kcr% K*Mny ■Ok.o n 
jcrci^ toufd)R S MM j\it<vl>i( hrip jrc f»o< hnn^ 
T«vii(tVJdldH Mlhr^mcti-nc HwJo|u^t lunJm^ 

prticrAmt^rvls >Krv 4nJr«(*iliif (<wf\hjw^Tc%< 

Mt(kWv .m d p^i time hiorl* Kr*. with fki 
r^«AuTil« Ihr rr^i ht|;ltn lurrvncr ^ htik 

W funJ^ j>jiUNr !■« ro«drthdniit}ock<f<fr«cni m 
' tsjrt^Mt xMtrrnl In kivdl pm^txtt Ukar^t'of 

l>r*-iT*.*i J |^»xHk1» In thrVxch^rM 
lA^ in I'tKlUnJ Orcpn Wi'lum Kht> cVirrulct 
ttui jmrMnirfvlpuNttiixnTrHcmcnr birc^hl DC 
W» wuuU priAHk- la jn<rifx fi"! inMruv 

l»irulhi<U(tprr ^luJrni i J ntimcnum cftcvttM rn 
sir>,T*i«)t M 3nmtt pet xiiitktit M»( .)! ^Hti 
JIM*) lhrlr«in>v>''<wultk«i no* JiritjKc^h 

Imiutitc t« intUuvi iturx jliciJt rrv%}tn« h*rt 
*njU AVMhrr $1 4 Wh-w j (**r )k pf»<fVTl» 

r«»nt* iwjr rKtt ihrx futhis he ^^M.^H< iN 

t WK (»ncTi ihr i)f Ihr pfo^*m^ thr nun 
rimiIinKrr\fi4iuMxt «kJTh muMroKkmlhr putt- 
ie lA Kit wtfhku' ^j't (nkf^ pinrrnrrwnts 
^(ir>t th* kwJ \li>f^ with rUhcr *>rril» in Ihr 
*Jt>t( hfcrA,t fidJ Bh\* jNi ^rcx^o thr r»ml k>f j 

M>tJfvc Md rtv^th tjfhKitt Pr»prjm% rM\< 

4x(i(\(fi(lhru opcTJt'int ^thttr>rcklt.mbcMhr 
mc< jtihr (nlcr^k^cl 

In »ili\ttnn to Ihr ncrJ kir no* fumlrrqc jnj trxt^ 
ftnn It smrnmifirrjitir in k«4 T<i|.ri tT¥>rc 

«ut olcxnlme ptrrfffncnt pfripjrm W Ihr bmitnl 
1 TRhsh pofMUf > " - r fS^d krv* iil w h»<< furivt k lim 
Ihr iwtjmt j(c undtr J jnj thr ^-hjikicuI 
MiKjl**) tVofT*™ hnth ol whKh jrt pfDctiHiO* 
rund«d jrt l«or^*xtN tJnJiti«lc« k* Tr»n>» hul 

In JorHHn|CJhtchrrtrxc(nl«<TtK< fcn [hr Jrin«< 
thcnKkunOcT JrHUoxtonmihixAriKk ii>i»mUhr 
Kt(H m minj ilut Ihr tt»<(tT >!liKrA,t horn (sjt 
In thtUrm mprrUiH jtpcvi ot thr pn*- 
km lhu» d Lr« in tirrml jod fulurr cftr^it 
muMhc lofuiihrttlrt<k>f Uitttti lit<rM« pfiijrr^fm 
l>rnpi«il cccMMt <rki(l. |rt hfinu «tuJm<« h*.k In 
■»« tnr» jlTcrnJlt«< ^ixnmuntlt p(i>trjin« 
«^<uU dU> he p«m htjriHi rr*i(ii« Indmi m ihe 
xlw.>l\ Ihrnrxlto «p«.uUfki(l« jrc nccikJ li> 



Mj<r iK*t CHTM UOkUJVf tbiUrcii tw «h«Ui«n ti>in« 

A Kei Role For Business 

Ihr (VMTKXN ,iitnmun«li hj« j \rtu^ ^nJ jtiiMing 
KtJkc in thr% pf *4<tn J«j Hu>(rKNs«> die .«>«*J« 
dUf moJ jihj tnMi<\(0 njsJ^if»s lr«*n thr ifKr<d>*n): 
rjncr j«kj n\>mr<rr Itui dr\ \)«ild>,tinK lU. t t I hr 
hrdi\% JeprfxkTN<<>(thrhrdlth%drc k>0 *niii<t>t1 
^l«Ke ii>Ju>irio lu>dheA}« Nvn mitcO hut 'ithrr 
kit>J< xt huMne%vc> dr< di>o dll<«l<J m «diMn« 
Jejtw jnj thr« !<»> J(e h^iRJtilK l«> (i«< j<vj 
^k«hdp 

IrrtMnlN (wno^« tu\< jn inime\lul< prAl^4l 
need lu *K;rt\« thr .«(Tunun^.M»«1^ «tj »u»k ^kilS 

noNhxtwtrSittiijIk^^etrxrexancNorirLtoprti^rjrTk 
Vk thrm Ku« iIivjKk ti.hr ^lofvvllhJtlhrt wiU^ 
<«i>^rtn in ukir% J Ufpprr »»e>» c4 Ihr pf.iJrm anj 
Jinn <•>ll)lhepuN^ xvii* tnrrtrrtmc thr iKnl><>t the 
Itrm'rO I ncMtKttmpr(«\«<ndih«ir>wn>J>«i(«Hi<hr 
%««nnuf»il« -tn vi^i^ trjfH» d-^VMing v<|i|ipfnrlil 
and priikxxiicui »«I»^c» ^>ftinf; j Itlerj^s pr<»- 
tfAtn iir '•xlh^tt jniunj Ihr »'>rn<t jnj prmijin^ 
ci<hrrfc ttMti Jv^t^t«^t^ i hrt xtKii,k}\Vi thr« itc* |UM 
hcvJM^ ni in» i4 «f>r>c prf >iin> M< Jhor future em 
pV««xx KtiNrv^MtnjNin^ihrbnwrd I Jt>i\i<\ 
KJen»« .>i Ih i( «»<nnuf>itK> t«i (viilMp.le in Ihr 
ev«n••fn^ y« u) .«^Jr«>ll(^4lhcnefl<^t4N.^tc(^ will 
r-»> otfmiU H.n),.(un 

A Final Ibte 

Ihxi^ieluNr (i>.uie>jrelHi< J«j«UN<rk>T rMiirue 
thr rfcvl>* ^.wlh ijte c4 Ihr eWKe Pimrtcd I n 
jrfrvhp.»f<uUn.wio<erihr»..mif»j:J<.*lo ikjII' 
orT««nr prttlMt lK«i « will jcriw J(MUl^^}t j 
reetenlm i4 Ihr r-puUtfin \ I'lfuLttxi Kekt 
erK< Ku«ju t>l Ml*{Vtn•^\.ArkJ \M.an\ (hrlt*o 

UriMX rK»-<-nlrjnl <Tiiup« <>urpi>(|\itH\pr(dKI*j*i 
\tM>rJin|2l«>lhrlfureju HisvinKtjnl \Mjn>u«n 
prwJ 't prrveni "I Ihr IMjI I ^ p.>(HiUl«vi m 
|V>4» lhixw»«<l.mhi.ii; <per»rt»ih» ihr »<j< :«JI«1 



THE YEAR 2000 

li* lU i>l (K. »<)Uui\ no* ivvfin4><<i;\ 
inurn JlionjI •. i>mp^ti(Min popiiljnmi 

N.i»v*n vv.^kpl ^^. Ki^ii KriKHU jthJ v»i-K 
(.IV >k)tiv i„ ot, iljU dr iinjiis jlK unUvx 
tiirr., rjn.^ pjjnniru 'Utlx now I\ai>i«.vn 
piiM,»j!i..nx tiv J \Mih h.jxK >kilU in Ih, 
\»i*rkplji.i. n.>v» jnJ rn ih. luluri. 
/,„f,l„^.,„ „! /',,/,, „ s ],.„k„>^ ,iu \,ut 
2'>i*> I n»u .ruJv K tN. Nj!i..iu! \llunx* «•! 
»ii>mi.v. jrilMpit>.x IjSir iinikxl ikv*, l»»p 
itKi)l»i'Vvt ifiv Px»' Uv^jTx irhJh<»w t,jr 
pi*pjiv tiTthKin Fh^ xii-vN ot.vx^x^rjlko 
Junojfjphu i.hjn;»x(hil lone 
rjnuv vi'D^H.kjtKii^** } Kt ^ \ impl. iJk Ijri. 

,v| i;i.iwh K (h^ kxv Wxtl ..dUxJtVil 

•*.i-ni^nf> ut Ms.(tt\ whi.ti jr^ It, )\l pr(.pitvd 
I" < 'p* »»(th *hn).ini: 'i.hm.lo^ix il 
mifuK ll>\ nitrnK.! ol wurkitu j^t. 

v.nilh rtill liiA Hut llu ni(rTiS.ri»l luiivv 
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n\ \outh who (incmplo\jMc wt.i m 
lajM l"bc numlvr »•! kvfuj:*. nn«N,ix joj 
bph N».h«««»IJri)(^Hit%NMll jlM>irwrs.JM: jJ^S 
if^ u» Jhe t*>»jt pt>i»l 4>1 wHith uricnipl»>\ iix hi 

w»>fktt>f«.C jnJ jrc m liUK ii» be bojJx ot 
hiM>ctHit«l^ ihcfvhj iixrcdMftj: chc ncvd for 
t hilj c-jfiL* anJ I k %ibJc w » n lin-^ thwrx I m\\ 
rctircnwnt Will rt n)«no iiun\ \lillcJ UNtrcr^ 
!ti>m iK- >»*HVfc»fto Thov trirklx t.»HjW 

the nuniK-f Ji\]»Kdicxj rt»nlcrN jrvi kJuIi 
llI1tcrdU-^ i ten (nU^ k\(i wo(kcr« woulj 
fV(fiirc <rJ<n»T^ h^K*^. Cht» K\>uli K. hiivj 
jnJ th(»>c tw v;j(f wtHiIJ need i Kn^uni uf\i ji 

llpto r«fi coft«\r4(iK report ^^«it*hk frn »( 
rturp fnm rh( NxkmI \Uu«xci>f Kuvikn> 



AMtn FoMt Co \itnttu\ fnttm^ ir4 rvftitsiiiaf 
McOonaWt Rite$f k Otttcc S«p»tf ^ 'WftALTV*-- 



Pie CiKNHub Post 4 



< TMa<$MtfTorCo(npiny . losAcQCtesHcrildEi 



' MiciHC ConpiAT Ccntri! (Itcttic Comdiii 6 
OiRoo Bookseller WP£0 Ridie < Ne«ce(r« Kitl 



Clml«M(lectnc(i>tfMA4ti»9CoRipi0y v>-:. ' 

jca« Reins i«4fo- 



»<h\ Ruvh AUcnMiV jnJReJxM. i V>Tit». 

Jilktcnt (»-^uputnyi\ j«.^(HintiR^ ^k'lk >it[<i 
w hjriK okvirKun numKrutxc <4k.it 
drjItMiun hc-Jtm^ arr vorviiit«>nrnc iiw 
^hjriK irHJu\tnjlnuintcnjrKciiKxh.ink li 

tivrjtor M\rctjJ\ jrxJ w*.IJ*.r The tN^>li 
rfetwiticnd* inMfxxtiw nxthiidx v^rienkiJ t.i 

lK*.f»>f ej*.h»K».upk»tMVf< 

frwi>th< InttrrvMoMMl Kt*4>nt VwKWtKni jwKl 
BjrUbk RoyKl niBox StW, VumK l>f- l^^^lM » 



AtljMic Coast to- 



Pittsftorgk Press 



Denny s Reuisunt ' „ » * ► * 

"I / ^ . L • :^ . ^" . 

FtetdCorpcriboa. - , * »• ^' 
'V GiMttt Feofl<iM(i • Hogstoo CHrootcie 



rPnbltcServKeComfUiTiffrl New Mexico VttAm 
QBCrQae Tntene i'--^'^^ ' »• KQATTV: ^yc' J 



* >< OiQital Eqsipflttftt Cor 



CORPORATE LITERACY 
ACTION 

Aitu Ult SKtf CnuOy Fo«AtfJM« Aincr^M Tkcr 
■oyUstic Compuf H J Htm Coffipaav FouAtf^ 
H«a( FMMlitio* Mellofl Umk MitftiMd Rou Com 
fMT htuftvrfft Pest Gvtttc Pitbfiwsh tnii , ^ 
•*US Steel Fpwottod r-. , - < 

AMcncanCxprm Skcirs* • LetniM AACO AAAScf 

C « n-, C >* 1*> Cf- J > ' ^ c- * ' , - > 



«• 'i > , . $os:>*«tem Sell Gttfittir S« 
>Q9S 4 *TaeHoostM$MA 

CffltLitetestoflctCom^iir^v "> i 



Ki9Mower(MCenipa«T- 

<M«Vltl«MOlOllUS> 



Kellf Springfield Ttre Compiay < ' Hilsey Tiyter 



r Soutfi CtMril Bell J 



xi;''<-:» --CownetJoor 

Ml -"*>• • Six A"^i '^'iTi^* ' ' * < 

•'»»S' ti Htmsiu l« : . . 



lift lisiriftce P»M«c ftelitioos Cotmol 
' L0A3Uli»dftiilr04d ' ' 

• LOsAAQetesClumterotCoinnerce 



?OfltiO« I 
Reiatf s Oi;«« .^r ''^ 



CkeitiKal 6i»k 
D>e R»c»T MMtttaia News ^ ^ 



Sast&CarotiMCiKtnciGisCtayiorrK/' >o< 

% > .«Si. ^ - * / r » .'/'V' 

,^^^1^ 'iMliietdCorpocatiofl ' 
■A', -^p "yi^.i^ntv' CMrtestOft News 
Cem^oy > J V ^, •! i i : ■ i f * 

-r ifir AmenciiiSpeetff Prul: 

StinCorpormoii >r<} Melloa Ink v • ^ « ,r-< ' 

tfiHttdTttftAOlosiesPriHiWkttRey v -^-r. ^ , 
T)itWis;Hn9to«i(0C)GisL<9MCompaiiT!-),'>f"^ 



Tbe Wishiitgloft iovnulisn Center 
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AVAILABLE FROf^'i BCEL 



• l>\ue I of the BCEL Bullftm i\ □ h<»w i.> 
d<vn jiutJc lof boMnc\^c\ w I'Jjinj: lo >-ut\ up 

cimsiJcf enip linrc \ ol u nicer h icr jv \ prt> 
>cc<s a> 3 wa\ JO asMxl lilcrxv pa^yranJN in 
ihcir cv>mmunittc> Pra\-iiiu>ncr\ jnd ptjn 
ncrs in(heiiclJnu\ jlM>fi(x]iNcpublKjiK>n 
UNCIul Crvic^ jrc 3\aibblc jI rh>(.iM lor up 
U>6a«xJai25v*pccop\ ihercatlcr <lNvuc2*>t 
Ihc Bulktm Docking A Hv^k SkilK IVv 
gram hw^ our OwnbiT>pk>\ccN i\v.hciljl€d 
tor puWis'ation K Spring DcIjiK wiH 
gi\cn in the April NensJcltcr ) 

• Mvvrclhjn IIOOOOmI B(. LI % lojilct 
Futftwnal UUffmcy Hurts Busmns have 
nccn Jixtnholcd m> tu lo Itwrjl liicrav> pro 
grants ((V use m I heir jp]vjil> to tHiMncw li 
j;i\oNfVvitu sug^Mioo>loKiMfK\>onfK»w 
lo help anJ pr»>yf jms * an »n>crt I heir n anvx 
arxl jJJffvscN ihc bjcL flap Ct>{>u'> arc 
a\ Jibblc Jt r>«> up U> 2* and jI S J 
s^>p\ ihcrcatter 

• BjvkissucNOUhCiSfH-s/fWrjirc jvjtlahio 
jl noCiMtor uploftc«>p>cN jnd2Ss pcrn»p\ 
ihcfcjftcr NcwNlcttcr artulcs mjv he t(pn> 
JtKCiJ Without pCTmiNNK>n bul must tv rc 
pnxliKcdin *hi>lc Acoi>\ ofthcpublKJtion 
in uhKh nut« r •!! in u>cii shtHiM tx. Mrni lo 
BCH 

• BCfcL> Stare Directory of Ke\ Uteracy 
Cont<Kts i> an m*\ Uv huMnCNSCs Ihal u ant to 
c\pk>rc\»j\\CopftAhk' turhJingoroiht't help 
to adult litcrjc\ pn^^rams tn their statCN and 
communiiioN Siatr and lotal planning 



groups ma\ alM» fiml thcdireiloi\ u\ctul 
CopK*s are S** cjvh 

• TL'RSiSG ILLITERACY AROl'S'l) 
An Agenda horSational Action lonxiMx ■>t 
l«o RCLL nionographx whuh awox Ihc 
<tvxx and k>ng icrn) rKvds ot the jJiih hier 
3k\ iKld and proseni rc»omnxrKl.-H>n\ t«T 
publK and private %Ck.li>f jkliiM> 1hc v.1 i\ 
available torSlO 

• PIOSFERSA SEW PHO\TIFRS i> a 
BCFL rrK>rK)gr3ph whhlt a^^c^^c^ the role 
p«»(cnt»al jnd limilNol » olunteerx in^onthat 
irgjduli»llilcrA.\ O-fiesaroSScavh 

SOTKS ON ORDFRf At j uiutl orfmUMiton 
RCLL doti not nMinoin j MUnfi t>\(rm Thus 
where J ihvfrc in «(\cd war nrdcr muU t« (r 
<|umt\]in wrxxfanj bcAvcomrvAnKtJS a prr(vi> 
m(nisl.nknfi4Jco.ttoB( I L Vtin l j« n(<r<l n«< be 



The Business Council for Effective ht' 
eracy in a publixlv \upf»rted toundatK>n 
cMablixhed lo toxlcr greater >orporalo 
auarcnCNNOl adult functional illilctJvV 
and to increa\e buxincNN in\ol\ement in 
Ihc liieracv (Kid BCLLotii>cr> and >laft 
int«At wilh !uerK\ pri>granj> and plan 
ner\ annjnd Ihc ^(Hln^r\-c^>nIlnuall\ a> 
NCNNing then attiMiiov nccd> and 
pTohlcniN- M>a\ to prmidc guidance toihe 
hoMnt'NN tommunit) on the op(x>rtunitK:> 
for involvement and iunding BCLL> 
wx»ri iwarried out largeK thrcHJgh a vjr 
k"d publkattonx and tt\hnical a»i>tarKe 
pri^fam 



J, . \ r , 

iwnnt 

HjrMW M<G)nr > 
J«ta K McKuiXy 

i RiclUrlMaMS 
E««*r(H Hey 



BCElOthwtASUIt 

HjrOMW McCfM > 
6>«i $9*ii4t«Hrt 

0>* lK| 
fMlAKM 

'ttti HtiMr 
Oume Ki*«isse( 
JtKkWtutsteck 
M*ni KetuM 



Business Council for Effective Uteracy 

1221 Aveni^ ot t^<e AiP€ficas--35lh Floor 
New York N Y 10020 (212) 512-2415 2412 
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Adult English Courses 
Pressed by Immigrants 



iy LYDM CHAVEZ 



The demand for aduh EoftUih 
•cUcdes amont mn-Engltsh-tpeaklnc 
retldenu of New Yort is to Strang that 
thousands of people are 013 walttag 
lists, and aducation offlctals lay they 
oouW easily double their cnroliqnent If 
the nwney and oace were available. 

Dc^lte a twofold increase in classes 
since IIH administrators compared 
the ftgistratloo Unet fbr EnfUsh 
classes this fall to those usually en- 
dured only for tickeu to a rock coocerl 
In the end. about 17.000 people enrolled 
in public classes and an estlnMted 
10,000 in classes in private schools. 

While the demand has always been 
greater than the available danes. the 
number of new imraignutu ^ both 
legal and illegal is Increastng. ac- 
cording to officials. Moreover, the new 
immigrants generally have less formal 
education than their predecessors and 
require a more complex array of serv- 
ices, inchjdi n g basic education. Job 
training and, in some cases, literacy 
classes in their own language to enable 
them to learn English. 

Educators said the response to Eng- 
lish <Iaises for adulti underscores the 
strong desire among newcomers to be- 
come proficient in English, at a time 
when supporters of a nationwide cam- 
paign 10 declare English the national 
language are arguing that immigrant 
groups must be forced to learn the Ian* 
guage 

*A Hunger la Laani Fj^M* 

'There is a hunger to learn English, 
almost a desperation." said Alan Wag- 
ner, assistant project head for the New 
Americans Project at the Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library. "To the people we 
serve, the classes are critical " 

According to one teacher, the curric- 
ulum should inchide vocabulary such 
as "reload" and "light indicator' so 
that the student will be able to perform 
such common Jobs as operating a 
photocopier. 

Sute and dty officials reoognlxed 
the tremendous need several years 
ago, and in 1064 increased fUnds to 
$20 6 mllltoi a year from $5 million for 
adult literacy programs, which inchide 
instruction in English as a second lan- 
guage and basic educatioa 

Most of these classes are widely ad- 
vertised, but one educator said they 
would probably fill up quickly even if 
thry relied only on the community 
grnevine. 

Educators said that about 500,000 
people in the dty do not speak English 
fluently. TYie dty receives more than 
•6.000 new Immigrants a year, com- 
pared with 00,000 in the 1070's. accord- 
ing 10 Emantid Tobier. an economics 
pra^essor a» H;.w fort Uoivertity's 
school of Public Adminlstratloa In 
a<|cU(k)n. he said, an esUmated 35,000 to 
¥>jn^\l\e$u\ immigranu enter the dty 
anifuaUy. 

!}« Board of Education provides 



about 75 percent of the tnt English 
classes, with the remaining given by 
the aty Universi^ of New York, the 
public libraries and ooraraunlty organi- 



We eouM expand a lot more in the li- 
braries and in community-based or- 
ganisations." said Marian L Schwarz, 
coordinator of the Mayor's Office of 
Youth Servlcea. "Many made pro- 
^onls ftor cspanslon that we could not 

Kegina & Peruggl. director of ths 
City Vnlverslw of New Yort's Literacy 
Program, said the program could prob- 
ably expand 23 to 30 percent but 
would find it hard to house the new 



Financing Is Problem 

Hie main hurdle in expanding, even 
where space is available. Mrs. Schwarz 
said, is finding new sources of financ- 
ing. Neither the sute nor the dty plan a 
substantia] increase in funds in the 
near future, educators said. 

Twenty years ago. educators said, 
adult education was a brief stage in an 
Immigrant's acculturation. However, 
changes in immigration patterns and 
hl^ dropout rates among the indige- 
nous population have compelled educa- 
tors to devekip services beyond basic 
English classes. 

Nearly half of the students in adult 
education classes come from Spanish- 
speaking countries, more than half are 
unempl^ed and 12 percent receive 
some form of public assistance, ac- 
cording to a report by the Literacy 
Assistance Center, an umbrella organi- 
sation for adult educaU3n classes. In 
addition, there is an indigenous popula- 
tion of functionally Ulterate adults esti- 
mated at 1 million to 13 million in the 
dty. 

Extra Demands on Funds 

TTiese new needs mean that the 
money for adult education must be 
stretched to not only meet the demand 
for basic English classes, but for basic 
education, and high school equivalency 
classes as well 

There are also pitot programs to 
teach Immigranu who are IMlterate in 
their own language how to read and 
write first In Spanish or French, for ex- 
ample, so that it wlU be easier to teach 
them English. 

Judy Moaer. the director for adult 
education programs on Manhattan's 
West Side, said the most difficult stu- 
denu to teach are those who have ei- 
ther spent years in the United Sutes 
witho'it learning English or thoae who 
are functionally illiterate in thdr na- 
tive language. 

Mrs. Peruggl agreed that it was 
more difficuh to teach an illiterate stu- 
dent English, but she said that most 
aduHs were more interested in learn- 
ing English first before becoming liter- 
ate In their own language. 
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English Counts 

Immigrants- 
a Rush to the 
Oassrooms 

By ELAINE woo. 
Txmtt CtfMoMm Wran 

Al«n MmdtUohn. « counselor «< 
Evtns ConuttunMy Adult School in 
downtown Lot Anffln. u not 
pur^ wh«n hf says he c«n say "No 
more cltnes" m four Unfusffs It 
tt t m«««ff hf hu had to dtUvtr 
repeatedly ttncf school opened two 
weeks afa 

This year. Evans and other adult 
M^oo!' ;p and down the state have 
o(fi fvwded with desperate pleas 
fro« thousanis of hopeful stu« 
dents -pntrarily recent immi. 
(T»nts-who want to enroll in 
classes 10 team Enfluh 

MjOOOIUjMtlMB 

In the Los Angeles Unified 
School Disinct alone, officials esu> 
mate that <40.000 adulu wUl be 
turned away from Enf tuh as a 
Mcond Unfuace (£SL) classes, 
twice the number who were reject- 
ed last year TTie denund for 
classes ts occumni not on! y do wn* 
town but tn the San Fernando 
Valley. Hollywood, the WiUhire 
comdor and paru of South 'Central 
Los Angeles that have attracted 
larfe numbers of non'Enfhsh^ 
speakinf unmi|ranu m the last few 
years. 

The surge in demand occurs 
afaiAst an iromc backfround of the 
Proposition 63 campaign, which 
would declare '^gluh to be the 
stale's official language, and ts 
widely regarded «s an antj -Immi- 
grant measure intended to reduce 
support bUinguaJ programs and 
force newcomers to learn Enghsh 

As the waiting lists suggest, and 
convefMtions with the ESL stu- 
dents cDnnrm, muy immigranu 
already have all the incentive they 
need to learn English. All they 

riMM Mt ENcusa. r«f • t* 
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ENGLISH: 
Adult Schools 
flooded by 
Immigrants 



«tm II • MM n • dmnm. 

AJtteuth cOtff tvtmm fv m»df 

If t)lf *4uh •t)MO«lL VlMCk 

chtftt no UMUon wtd flftmt 
tof Ihrt*rt7 mrrriifif intmnm 
hMn Umi wt convcnMM lor 

•dwftlt clUfl cWft nOO to OOP i 



«1rtn« MCh M Lm Af)t«l«l u «Mll 
MUrbtn dMVKU. fuch «« AOitti' 

•ffkiAii Art rrp«ruii( l« 
tei for Muh b)(ittk I 
Ml btUo IM^ UkM 
•r ftud^MI viUovi ' 
y«r un MeoatmotMod 

ttrpuikout Utt mu ." w|< Divm 

«( iUUk MJMucn for Uw MM* 

Ul out of 2» tClMOl 4M(nctt iMVt 
NportH Uu( th«y iMvo Mr> mi- 

iMM4 UlAfl Utty CM iMftdk 

A fUW U« in tfftct itAtf IVTf 

prarvnf tA 2ft • jrMT Aooiriiac 
<o Cordon. Uo 2« IMUUA > 

«i u kAh Um tfrfd i< M-ioo- 
^NM non>cr««i atfult Mmw 
tlMt ^Dtif in Um IfNi. *aui 
vtMl ««an1 OAbOHto^' Mir 
•Aoil M>dL ~*M Ult MMHiiyO 
M«< for ESL yrofrtiM tkM «t Oft 

MCmure «ouM mtmm fiMaonc 
«< o4uh ESL profTMio itMkUyj K 
pnpoMo 9tn4i« WOOMm • 
vorwy or idut «due»uon mo*. 
tacMv« D«t«k ciMMO Ovion 
>ro*rt*d. bowrvtr. thot Uo Ml 
««uld b«/tlr Mke • *nt IB Um 




M«n Lm M h« iMfTMd h* would b* riloffttad to tho wtMng IIM fer • dMt Evtna tchool 



tMoniin vtMOwr Um Mn«7 viu 



At Maont CoonuMty A 
USmi Mtr tfovtttovn. liOO | 
9k Mtt tumoO ovty vtan 
mptKmMUly ipocw for I 
■uidcfiu ovtiUbk Urn yoir « 
vniun town tftor U* <| 

a if odioeL m wUd,* 
> cmmHot Jutn Jmom*. 

•iUtm tf/ flm Mint 
«m tttjtnit u |ti to. h 

_V , ^ ^ jjj^ ^ 



Tbt wft to «0Mrt Wliih VH 
tOMi by Ttdi fte Qioa So. «. 
vlM Mt Hong K«« f OMT xtm MO 
m4 mv bvM l> Montarty fwt, 
vbm ilmoot bolf of Ut pifukuoo 
II AM»-MMt if tkm ncm 

•m tbt Bnfliii)*««l7 iMUtuvr 
bM boM) pwUcuHrlj booUA Lit* 
Ml if b«r dtMMM n • ooW' 

«4 bllfeVMl dtti Ot BVUML 

■oil rop m i < i t iiiuM u OMOM » 



lioM. Ui« •(*ir Drponnont if Mu > 
CMJon Hon* 10 r*^wnt tn M6uon > 
«} tn Billion far i^AiMeo if oAalt 
alL eowvoi la IMC but K to 



Cm if tbo bmky mm wm Mirt* 
M Torm K vbo bowipiiil 
irm B Sohntfor • jrior m*. A* 
MHojrot bi tjrlM ri»M fei VoTMB. 
TWmoifMCJionbour linbi' 
if mmt tbM tbt ■MMUM VMt 
tbc ««M) to liOIII Ifc^lMb. 
•M tbMi«b on M«fvrMor. b*- 
CMM cbo vmu • boUfr-HTMS 
lab^ tbo toot c««4 MOt fro^MBUy 
W tSL Muimu. *I voni 0 oorov 
tbst «iu brttor My W «. NoM* 
M.* Ttmm iotl "^ov* • pMi 
4«WTloloin)bitli«h'' 



bO f iW ftM ay WC W t <U^ thtl jMf 

«M tbrMgti M bNoryrour. *yiu 
mmt tmtam. t ent — imoimcmi 
»Kh ay crMtfcUMrto. Bwm bi 

CUMtOVI^ 79M bOV* U bOV* BK' 

h*eryov«nt«*Mytbi(« kcb 
•up to 0 btrrtor * Am MM lir iNto 
ynMo «bio • HAMir oMrMMi 
W bi ft«lMt> mi dbt MMMi 
w>*gmn< viMt to boii« Ml *1 
;ioir lir ay Mftty if t cmI 



OsTtaodoyotKm^tbtbMif «oik 



taC oirty to tbt martttii^ md 
Mofcod out onto tuntti •euktori 



•viai tbt CMUict't tarfoft and 
only Aitl'tMw otfuti cunpui. k»d 
miy 10 optnnfi kft m owmini 
clMMK. tirf About an poopk b*d 
MnyiofUttbtm. 

All if tbt btptAt) tiutfmu or 
mt vbMt or crton cord*. Miord 
Aiit M prtvwui unoucvoirful vwu 
to tbt lOfMrotJon offtct. wtucb 
tmrt t tbtto A obot at Uter oftrtt 

»AKbomh inoat •( tbtm •trr 
tbry bod u mum onoibtf 
totot. a«y at looot «tr« abcod of 
tbt AffroMuirty M odulu in « 
to^arttf bnt wbo wowU boar tM 
b«i AtM ftr tbt Ant tMw 

Hanbo Oomoa. 22. «ai ont of 
tbo bito<n<i toU to try afam 
Qmm mi bt iioo4t fi^fliih to 
•MttoW tbt ooUoff odueatlon h« 
batMMorr fkotoc NicArafu* 

tC^mJH to vary lovorttM to 
tan Aniiih bttttr." Cottan am 
*1 want A bUMfttai 4tfr*t M 1 cm 
htvt »y o*B butonaao Wbtn I 
^Aik vtty •tU fttfltob. 1 wiU go to 
A lAtovHtoCy tr oetttfo 

*So I wtll try Aiun toac 
AXMybtlwiUbthieky- 
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1K«4 rcwftf mIm Uki UMi tkO* Mt HUM IkMtrft 
«W4h4«ll«M<J MMif tMi^vJ IHMM«*r*, I IM 

«tt«<»f A»» Ktrntmlti Im itf m 7} pm<M *d iIm 

iMMf«r«*tt4 M m: it % iirf«iMM«i m t •k4 

unit*»t tdwitmrn t*dti mii. Ml ««lHiui^ Ui 

fWf « ««< •! fftaMI MMM<«* |( MIC* ItMUl I 4m«4M| 

lltrM y<w»p* k( wkaniilbui*^^ U|w«4 mm Mwmc 

(m4«IK>« Mt tM tMtfWM I* rc<ltM4 1*4* «JiM* 
rtxMl fOH|4MM M4A> llrtf1«J M Ihf (MMwn •< 
|«i»*cri« 4« < I M« k** Mir***Wlt liMM rc*iMf 

1t# m4|«nf> •! *«wMt r«rWW tfcilU m 

UU** tit mtttmiUy r«ilM« ikM tww 
»*««»> ilUitttK IWi u«4 I* ^ *il«»c4 *• 

lh#w Kmk kkiftt wid ttf** tht 4^ «• JH** n Ustti 
M • kttMl Irfc 1«t««M« t<*»MM« iWw f«t 

UtffsqrhiCMUit 

ll« ait «(«MM«i» IwMftCtH IIm MmI iM<\ CM 

(•41 I MMa«rl«\ «ic(a(«M4Klk«(«MMHMt4m«l 



(«**i4<aa »«4 vi^ii s*ti*c AifKrk<n» •«((•«€ 

tr«wf» ( «M*nt IIhc U»1 ftwM «d«t(«CinMi Aditl 
t4^«*i M tMf*«MC the cKtM* af iVm CWI*li(«»n«l« Ht 

<Imac< •kIm M»J<»UmU mA iIm ftc«iff ««>wi t iw 

Ike* mtc ilM> Mc aWf t« mr«H |>f«w)> 
|w«f'**M«"*^^ rrf>0Mirt frwM*wia4f Ike iwtM' 

M IMMMIrf MM pfoff ftW* 

IWiCM4 Che M)t M rc*(tu*| Km4 «*- 

•f<r«M« M • »t4* fMlff •( wttMlf»>4*MWIMMMt ((« 

f* K WMnn lh«4 M*c '1itrf»kt 

liualMI iMiMH (««Hff r«r Muftl I 4v«* 

itMCAtfxMiJllMtrfiHlSr^ ta4«it«t)>rK h cm 
WiH« (MM «l ilM«Mri*n Md ihrw ««« fwkwKk 

llfftMllM»WU Ike* *U»Ui«<t«tf proflfKKklllf 
kltnt llir> {WfK*H*«« llMMk Itif » M*<d tH Mtfrt I* 
ft«crv«m«c«MMri4<MrfihcM •**!«*«• (tut 
•% > iM«4a 4if trr Im mc t«4r«id4*l «• vnthn «Ait 

tMMIMMIMMUMWWfyiclimCtaMMVt IcMMMdt 
«I4«UI IkctMlNM^MtafHUf acUMC m^tim 
•««• rtf>4M «f • (Md M Hhwl iM IK 

•M(M N U CMf<vwc} IMUAl* ftMIH «MKtf »^ 
• Kh ifcKimiC •* CfhMi ft«Wp* «UltM| ID 

k<«f ihftt iyliM«l m c*-olf«mlct» 

(tMlhc im llMt MMwc liMi kilUt»HhiM«M«*( 

iDIK t («(c»«Mftc lM«MdtNl*7vftw«ntV>rn 

H«MikMWU(lbf <Mf•cuf<4c•((^*•f*MM«•Ai|lM 

? OaO|>«vf4cMriiCMMr«M*JMi|M«*M(4 Ml wufc 

IV*I U t)W«t«<W»M« » fVfwUlkl* k««C MHuMKt U 

fewllMMM«l|>u»rthW»H MluiMttuNWiSncM 

tt «bWn« ltt>«M MMtt (mM|> f«f»M| Mh} VMk M 
flMIMM J«Cf«fCt MMUtkJ f*r»CM 



HMfWW McCtm a 

M««v «nJ mi trr tv\(nct^anj lHitinc«« |Kxv 
pic »tf«»» ihc ciHimr) arc rrs^mJinf t*» ihc 
nition \ hu|:r iJuti itliirrit) ptoMrm 
Amiwif rrwin\ 4«h(t thin; « ih(> oxv bcfin 
run; li» liutKh anj Jr\cl««f firam pi <>;ramt k* 
hclplitcfav\ ««fMi/^Mtnt the kK*]. uKc 
ar«J lutHinAl lc\cU a* ihc^f (r«iup« »««ii l«» 
fkfand ihcif »cnkf» Van\ Jc%cfMn; anj 
n>«filul pnt^rtmt and «:ti\ittr% w m nccO 
i>f ihcir »uppk«t I juKach Ulcfa^ ) AvImw 
Vki 1 iicrx> V«>lun]«tt AmcfKa arc iw<i 
nujof »»«<> Ubruy hfftjc> j>f»»ffani» wc 
hctn; imphrnvntcO ifl pratct miniNci n«>tl 
nccxjmf: fifuncul help IVii^niDt in pnwtcn 
si«nvTKinil> tx^tcpe^. tYnKn f«« iirun«f:rjnc« 
iaI rcfufcrx ill need rcvuorvc* And 
ifTw^inani piltit pn«f ninit itttk^ckv the u\< 
ttf txtntpuirrt ^ij icIrtiiMW itK Jimi in 
\iftKlH« arc rma^in; 

Wc il HCIJ xt jteaJK ethxiuipcd h> the 
irKTCJvnj: le\cl »»f buwnc** imerc*! in the it 
tilcRtc) imiMem and ilwi h) ihc prmninn|; 
new tef:i«tiu\ra'uiundinf dr\(l(ip(taer.t*h\ 
t<tme (he ttite» Hul (he i<mtp<(iti<*n 
anvwi: fTun) worth white titerj^) panider^ 
for add^ rc>ourvc« i<* n>ce< (he w nki^prcad 
need I* rapdJ) heatin; up In lhi> ^.hanfinjf 
titujtMm iM »vprl) and denvind it i% i>l rraJ 
o>ixwi (hit we d<» imX <»\cri«"i»l the omunu 
nil) Kiv\1 itcfaniutHWit Ihc^e CItO « hj\e 
I tmjutaftv im(«in^ poteMul for sntpriH 
tn]; itie Ka«k liilU <»{ ihc adult\ w hi> art nxtsi 
in need of iHif help the *a> pcfumt whi*afe 
unfurl unitet\ U*i often no( rexhcd h\ Ihc 
other pntframt ('HO « whkh ha\e riuA) 
viiinft ttkh j« ^4Ktununii) lenten u<Me 
frvwut or hiwuni; prit^exit are noi eat\ i«> 
define i<>f in*Ui(»(inlnmnidtflf iraininjin 
the hi«K vLillt thc% w ori im the lUefall dc 
\cloprTien] i»( de^taiel) nccd\ indiMdoaU 
d.>l ctKtwnunKKt IVif MsoatptiUiment* 
ind ihcir piKeniiit are \er) iontidenhlc. 
hiiwetcr tu/fe^ouit>rradthefraturc^Kte 
onCHO aclnitict m thi\ itMje t think \<iu 
wiUKc nk>\cO it I ain b) the e^ jfltplet <•! 
Ihcit wmL wlikh iiKild hcA<fii Ml frejih 
ffutiittur help 
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CMtefMM ft Mtytn MdM WHmmi 

Atit% l9K5aAnu4}nicvtti\ theV h C»«nltf 
rncv (4 Mi)«ir\ ciuNi\h<>J a LtUrxkry T*A 
Fcvce. «Hh Ma>^ir Wilton Uxxk t>r l^hiU 
ilclphuan^HntcJOuimur. ThcTiUkhifw 
(«^tth nKtnhcrv iu>m &r'Vclr> Ht>«>on. 
Ovctan>i,ColumS)t lltHjMtm. Ncu \<ifi. 
Nc«*aiL. Philadelphia, and Wa«hinflt>n, 
(>C imcf Utlmtmihtoiniluicthcwntin^t)! 
aftpiwit«urhanin>icfX) and in plan tit fu 
tufc aptndi The rffWl will ihc unm^ 
pi»ltcy Uatftncnt" calkd ftir in a reviJutKin 
pi^wO iuuAin«HjvI> b) the imyx*. al ihcu 
WH^^ paihcnA; It alio will \cf\r a« a refer 
cncc ftw CMic^ w amm; hcctinK int\>lt cd in 
the Itura^) prt>Nem Plan^ are tt> dninbutr 
thercp»«tt»»anc»i»e»«»< W.WUltw nxe jJ^wiu 
«k kth »n appeal (t> tvcome an acit « r pjn «4 ih; 
CtVtfrrcrKc rifoit Kh nKnr initiftnaiion 
ci<ot*n Caft>l Mtkidy Ikilet I* S ( twici 
«Kc«»?Ma>mjrC«LK Sweet SW J(hn 
WiUiin jum. I> r ?(XW)O0» 7<VP 
mM nNMnWi IMfVCy WWIS 

The Jan>f% lr\uK hmri>U\nv\ tn Sw I lan 
ciKX> rf\T«l) ii^A a nei* pn»(rani dinrviiofi 
with ihe awhHjrKTMXM t4 three fruut ainwd 
altni|W%>«iAf iilenK^ pn>tiM<>n ml aJtlnmu 
SI0() (RM)«a« 4Ma/ded («> I itrr*.t V^tlun 
icer* oi AmrTca i»>e>l»Nt*h a *i-ie }e*cl »>< 
(ur. St6.VX) «ken< lo t auhach I iiria^« 
A^tHWi t(« a^uM tM«> umtntuflitt t^J^c■t Inn 
pn>)(vt»mS<iu!hcmCaiilt«fn«jjnd(t«de 
>ri<ip ne« nxOeU <«w hard tt> rea^h jJiill\ 
and S^O.UOl) went to the AkUKtaiion im 
( itftiiTtunit« |{a«rd UufcatttMi to iJrntHt 
jJuJt Jiiet* / pn*(r^nt m ««wuTHjnitv haxxl 
«i(^jni/aikin« artd develop a \irj*ef v liw r « 
pjndtnf t(Kh rtft>fi« thitHjfhdwl the tiJle 
ftw f n«Ke mltviiutKtn cdm aei lean r^nielce 
luTie« Ir^tne ItHjndatKin. One Mailet ha/a 
Stcuari Stfcei l»>*cr Suite 2 VJ< San 1 rtn 
MHV.( A «*4IO<t-« I 777 22U 

ruit CMpi^ Surfn AkMi 

hojest li(eia«.« I S I S) the tmfiU 
^«nt venture hctw ten htS and AH( w *S 
^JlKln|! rapid)) ttti ^evcijl >n>ni« Al(( aitd 
I'llS %*iUaunujiirdi^ufneniane« inSepteni 
Nrt l*SA* if*S »xliei rct»j:rjJ«itMnf Inr 

nalKiOA^uvr jrr jU>undn dc«t)«t|iii)cnt 
AHilt-ite tUtknu tn wmic *>i^ iimuttuniiicv 
njiK>nMidc are fe^nf up lt» pri>«t<V It^ai 
tHJtre^h AlttltK-^ (hat u^ im Jmlinf 

p«>(cfViijl iuttrk and \tudcn(« Mtth pti*]:rjn»« 
i4 tnNlfiKittW) I'liS MiJI iwuK J Nnkwthis 
rKM»tett<^i<nl>riijeill1l S jsMellj«j«jn 
«ii 111 ituiHuix ^•u>dellnc^ artJ nthrr ituleri 



al« In ci>njunclion *Mlh the inilian»e 
Senat«ir>rau1Sim«in(*l (VKtM |»«hnHein/ 
til d'Al will iMrtxiu,.T a Senate Unta Ke^tlu 
tn»n povlaiminf Sep<en>bcr l<)^6 a> Adult 
I itei*> A»arene\» M»>nth II I'S i» pfe> 
entU l«<niiinj a C»>mmutce «rf KM. m*de up 
of («^tar entertainer* vp»nt» fipjre*. and 
naVtnal ksikn Mh«t will partKipate in TV 
vp»)i» aTKl \pcvial e»ent» 

Afianu« t^hkaiKtul Tete«t%kin Ne<«^«<(l 
ustnf hifhl) a(\tAtiTicd GU> pn^^ranutunf 
de«eK<ped h) KeniiKi) Lduiaikyul Tek^ 
»Kin ref««l«;realMxvc««init«p>k)(eMt«tlo 
help hif h %eh«Htl dr\ifKiu(\ in Afian\a« earn a 
hi^hvh«H>{dipkima ln|<M4K^.> 2n)pa 
vm* cnn)tled in rirt>j<vt Seamd Charxv 
ar>J M) pcrveni t>f th(V>e w h«i ttxilk the dipkmu 
evam pa«^d and fiaduated Many «Kher 
adult« wh«>frN(«mJedbut Merc ni4 al a hif:h 
enough le«el lo entei the profiam were 
pla^e^t ir «uiiaMe ha«K tkitit pio^ramt 
an<unj the uaie with the result (hat adult cdu 
nation enrollment jumped from M.tKIOto 

IHI Now ho;cC1 \C<»«J (Tu/KX l» fs* 

inf naiHvtal with a«<ne h«iur dix'vnienury tm 
THSIolk'Aedtn a V> minute live t<val 
nieni kitmf « lewm h«m ro enroll in a new 
^nc^ «>l J ^ hall hiHJi letwmt that w ill Kc of 
lercd h> pattkipaiinf uaiion« in dieii area 
Ihe piojcd le^enih p4 ftranit Iromlhc Win 
tlintpK«xLe>elkih<unj4iion Middle S^vth 
I tili|ie« ken Vlt<tee the l>ektnc> (\Hn 
pan« { o(ivhu«tkin|jifmcennf thelVaKiJt 
lltMinjf ( «wtpan> jnj \fijnviN Heu Nk 
adddkiAj lunJin; » needed ttifrakhlhc (t4at 
Njd]fci 111 14VKU)I) 1 i<r dciaiK tt>ttt».l M 
( tiji l(au^eI [>trc\ioi i*io^ijtn Develop 
mem Airs tVlVvthlkwif.ict h)il«>« 
liVl («iAwa« AW^ttiiVtii ixh7 

Tlie ()f f ani/aiHw li>( Ketufxtitatntr 1 tinnjfh 
Irjininf lOKTl i\ the taife^ iniematHMul 
n4«n f«itriniiteniat iramin^ jfeiu« in the 
w«irtd With mire than IVtmilKtuJcntt.'n 
i(4k%iintt«tklwii(Li>t jliorul^tfttini 
«al tiaininf ««h«Milt \Viin>cn« Antcrujn 
OKI tiHjnded in tv27 n.4 i>nli rjiw« lunJ« 
to«uppii(llhnnclw«(L hut ltirt<ufhit« I S 
«haptei« erHtuiafe^ \«viti]tiun'«^ jt.ii4>n to 
pntdkxe tjualitv in pu(<ik eduv^K... .^tei 
cdu^^kwi jnd le^hnk j1 iiJiniiiti tuti«<nalK 
In Ma« IVX^ \^«•(l)cn « Xidcikjii t)K1 m 
DiurhilXiFX I A t)K NM MO KSi 
Adopted aJult liieia^^ j> J ueri i*n ii« 
j|Yfvla 4tkJ l«)ntieO (he OK I 1 itci^ > Ij^L 
l«(^e I he la^l U'*\\ \uf\c\c*i liiera^ i pro 
i;r^i\ in afhi Mtie\ iii (he duliki ^kl 
<t>und th^t irwrejMxi \. .t^iKi iii^ jvb^eturw 

— — — ■■fcfci i I nil 



wa« the Le) to e^jMnJinf \enKe« Many 
new acfnitievhaNeikincvhccn impl<n>emei 
lor evample an elaN>rate audn* «i«ual 
awarene«« ^ampai^n wa« dc«ekiped t<kft 
emit «t»lunteef tui«v> ihnnjf h«Hjt the di«irKl 
A li»t of «uf:(e^ed liic _ > pntjcvi* wa» du 
tnhuted to dmrul chapter^ anj i«i (nitride 
fnHjp> in^tiidin; hu«ine%« OKT ^Hn<x! «fv 
ersi literacy planning h«ijie«, helped a^<dt 
rute a I jlerac) Vniunteei W'eel m lltHjUiin. 
in«e«ti;aiedeflecii«eleachinf t vth«iJ«, ar^l 
H I>alt«inlUiV^tler awarded OPT S^tUl 
III vttnduil a special puMie ietaiHtn« cam 
piif n in MtxiMtin In Maivh OKTMitenKy 
project hcianv • nattoruJ camtsit^n with all 
chapters in the omMry ;i«en futdclinc^ lor 
initiating po>;cci« in ihetr oHnmunrtie« itn 
niivedetaiU.crtnuciUarhafaKvdan Utcr 
•C) Ta»lk Ftwc. WVimen't Anvncan ORl 
l>iurKl IX.4740ln(erwll. Suite KD.IUhi^ 
xm. TX 7?Oi7(7n>%l->75V 




In a parTner\hip aninnf II Dalton tU^>is:lt 
ri. ACTION, and louhash Uteris « AsiHin 
franu ul SI 20(i lo S^.CXHI ha«e heen 
awarded ht 2^ pr\»)(\-i« ul the Ketiied Senior 
\»»Junieei I'rojrjm* (RSMN Sin^x it mjn 
Liunslx\lin 1*^:1 kSMMwtik hiv«(«<nvKal 
\>\ ACl ION) tu\ f<cvn involved in all lindv 
III tiwiMiihUve voauiHinii) astiutte^ this 
rKw %et«>) ^*iant« willpftt^ijr ^o^nKifk'v i«i 
U\il KSM> proteits in wiiRh itidei aJuil« 
will wrve a« literA) iu(or>, Ntuderu le^ruit 
er« itffke tttluiiteeik an^i puNk jwArene^x 
«wlutt(eei« all m (he \au^e «>l lileia^^ l«w 
nioie Mili>rnijtit>n «oni4t( Hill HjiieM 
At HON MiTi (MTuwxtkui Avenue Wj^h 
■nftoo IX M^2^i>0>n<-I«j|(t!s 

\ iii;inij (Mueirhw (trijlj lljlik-s le^emli 
jnnourKol j no tt^iinf , ik • r« kax- potttk- 
(^kjK> lot all \ if^if\ia innuie« Htc Vticii 
tirreilHioil Atv^iAthw pl^x to IaIU- 
ihc iliiteiavt pTKhkm with a fiAtn liom tit 
NatK<iul Inuituie xi i •■ncxihxn Ihc Axvi 
suiKrfi will \n4*i thrrr te|iii«nal liieiA > pri< 
^laih >k ttUiptiicnl witittiLUx in licl)K->da St 
liiKJi* alklHhirllitioK alixlkVnlh^ M(l(vu 
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ticipants from c<>(rccti«>n3l inv;ituii(>n> 
around the countrv The scminar% ill fvvux 
on a ieA;htng appixuch that Mn:\NC\ building 
s<If-c«ccm IS well a> basic \kill\ It vulllcj 
turc Mich relevant topics v, inoncv rrunagc 
mcnt nutrition, and health r;Kh p^Kipint 
^^)U leave the >cminaf \Mih an icxJividujIIv 
constructed management plan to help de 
\elop a literacy program ai hi\ or her 
institution for more information (.ORta\,t 
Wi!ljamTa\lor Avsisiant Director Member 
sh.| , TiM.'imf «iKi C ont/ai-is, Amenc in Cor 
lectiona! Association. 4321 Hanwick Road 
Suite L:08. College PaA MD 20740(^11) 
699 7650 

UttracyHtsoirm 

• Opcralioti Lift in Dallav ha\ developed j 
senevof 100 V)-minute videotapes (m T for 
null vkhich teach rejding to adults at a 0 to 
ftthgrade level Thevenes Rradrrs sOuuie 
isbeinj: broadcavion local televmon stations 
using a vjstem of alphabets pht^neiics It 
gears in UTTJctwnio visual audittY) and kin 
esthetic learning vtvlcs and addresses suvh 
tea] life probtems as how to till iMil a H'*b ap 
plication or appis f(x 3 dnver s license Con 
tad Carols n Kribs. Operation Lift 1309 
Mam Street. Suite 708 Dallas. FX 7?:o: 
|2I4) 742 7565 

• Getim^ Yours A Pub!utt\ anj FunJm^ 
Pnmcrfor \onprofn onJ\olunUtr\ Or nam 
r<j/«w» IS an X4 page guide oftcred bv the \d 
CiHinsil Vwarencss Campaign It gives jd 
vivc on h«.>v* to handle media rcljtions use 
•H^n media poNisity, wtirt. with Loii)munii> 
resources tap publiv and private funding 
-stHirces wniepro^xvialv, and g*.r <t( tund 
raising ideas It is available lor »X) Irom 
CONTACT Lilerasv Csnter PO Box 
SI826 I inct>)n Nh(»SV>l (4*12) 4M (W)2 

• 1 iteracv programs ma> be ahle to get 
needtd help from the National Asv(Kiatk»r 
tvf the L X*. hange of I ndusinal Res«>ur*.es tht 
nation s largest gifts in kind ass(H.iati ^n 
SAl IK collects donations ot new prtvJixts 
from hundreds ol i.orp«>rations twho rcxcive 
a tax deduction for their l ontri hut ions i and 
then distnbutev the n ervhindise to its rum 
profit iiieiiiher institutions whivh pav an ^n 
nual membership tee plus shipping and 
handling costs (rotxts avjilibk tn>.liidc ap 
plianves, ansandcrattvmatcnals audio sis 
ual aids b(X>kv office and paper products 
t4H>ls ami tckptx^nes I or more infonnatiofi 
contact NAl IR Dept I'll I S41H rontagc 
Rtxid IN)noxMi''6 Sonhficid II 
(M:i44(> «)||| 

• / urii noniiH III nu \.iimtiln \\i»kpUu i \x 
attiinis illitcracv as it atlists woikcrs s.n) 
pUtv.rs and cdut Jtors Workplace 



cxpecutk>nv and future directions are anx>ng 
the topics if^iluded Copies are S2 00 each 
Irom Order FulfitlinenttOrdcr* 12^) Nmen 
canCixincil ot Life Insurance 1850 k btreet 
N\\. Wachmgttwi DC :(XX)6 

• rheJune 1985 issue ot the y.»<^rf«i.'f»/To/- 
mnoml Fdu^auon is devoted cntirclv to 
prison adult basic education pn)gram\ 'hat 
wi>ri Ct^ics are available t»>r SiO from the 
C(>rrectional Lducation Asstxiation l4(Xf 
:Oth Street NW. Washington DC 2(X)^6 
(202) 29^ ^120 

III The Statts: nanning t lmwn tm% 

• Colorado Literxv Acth»n (CLA) i\ mm 
publiching a rtewsletter and iwganinng train 
ing pn»grams f»>r l(xal literacv organi/atK>n\ 
outof itxnew nfficeMnibe State Depannient 
of Education Ci A arranged a literacy 
awareness event for Denver on the Capitol 
stepx. with media coverage given tospcakerN 
from ^ben^a^>r litcraev grsxjps LIsewhere m 
the state 10 liKal Iiteracv coalitions are in 
vanous \uges of ckvel»>pment 

• Ihe Connecticut Coalition for ( iteracv 
has ap[x>mted js ttschair lormer L S S^cre 
tarv of Housing and L'rban IVvclopment 



• Retidin^ C ttmprehrnstim hrom Rt seanh 
to I'rmtue edited hv Judith Orasonu ot the 
LS Amiv Rescaahlnvtilute fi>rthc Behav 
loral and Stxial Setences analv^es „ decade 
of research on how pcc>ple learn to read 
The first third of the fx)ok corststs ot schol 
arly cssavs dealing with new knowle<lge 
ab«>ut the pnvesses by which pcv)ple leom 
andcomprehc'nd The ft> us icon such esscn 
tta! V anables as the role that pnw know ledge 
plays in understanding how text structure 
and «.laritv influences understanding and 
meinorv how personal attributes and cir 
cumstanvcs affect learning and the relation 
of context toeffcctive teaming andtcJKhing 
The second third of the book discusses the 
implications of rciding research ft>r instr\Jc 
tional practice andcumculum devdopnKnt 
The tmal settion presents case studies of six 
schools that have succcsstuMv translat' d the 
research findings into practice It conduies 
with cases 0(i two adult literacv programs lor 
business that have cffcctivelv prepared 
workerv in word prcxcssmg and w istewjter 
trramient 

Ihe fx>ok isavailahlein hardeo\ertor<i24 9S 
and in paperback for SI4 9S irom Uwrcnsc 
1 rlhaum Ass«xi!ics ^e>S Br.udwav liiljs 
dale NJ()76S2 



• Icing I ibrarv Service and Con\tr\ietion 
Act lundc the Librarv of Michigan has 
awardcxi literjcv grant*. tiHaltng ^ '25.000 to 
16 public lihranec Fhe 1 ibrarv nas al">o re 
eentiv provided \paee t<>f the otlicCs ol 
l^uba^h affiliate Michigan I iteM~acv 

• TheOoxcmor \Adultl iterjcv Initiative in 
Mississip, (Xffdinating several new adult 
bavK \kill\pn>jects iDvluding a new Micsis 
Mppi Council on Aging prt>gram a statewide 
toll frcvhteracvhiHline anddistnbutionuta 
ctatewide Adult lducation Directors 
Twents five ncwiv trained \'ISTA volun 
tccrs are wwking in 12 counties identified as 
havmg esfvciallv high ithtcrocv rates 

e In Texas OoscrmK Mari White has an 
nourivcd the creation of a Cfovemor s Task 
toree on I II iteracv l«>catcd within the State 
Job Training C«<ordinating C «xjnc il 

• In lllrnob pending legivlativc andguhcr- 
nat«>rial approval of an t->S7 appn>pnaticxi 
state funds will again he available for literjcv 
prxijccts c»H>rd mated bs public hbranes Ii 
brarv cot ems education agenvies CBOs 
xulitions of the ahmvc 



• Ftjcum Aijuh I Iff run Prt>i{rarrn A 
PrttKtitioncr > (jutK.%. edited hs Renee 
K'rchc summan/^esthelindmgsol a federal 
studs to hc'lp litcracv programs Icam afxHit 
mtxiels thcv might emulate to improve their 
t^pcrations and br<»adcn their support 

L'sing interviews and survcv data lr»>m more 
thrn 2UI exemplars programs the b«K)k ana 
\\rc\ programs in a vanctv ot settings to see 
how the \ form -mplement and evaluate 
plans fi>r adult literjvv cducati«»n IVograms 
ineommunits based org am /^at ions state and 
l(x.al adult hasie education programs pnson 
militarv and i<'h training programs and 
projects ofvratin^ within postsceondd'v .n 
stitutions are all treated in this conipr* hen 
si\c prjctieai review 

Among the topics examined arc recruitment 
and puhlic relations teehniuiKs orientation 
Jktivitics and cii^nscling diagnostic testing 
and assessment and proyram evaluation 
The fxx»k inelucies trvvJcl tomis checklists 
and state h\ state profiles of each program 
uscdinthcstudv l^cfiv-ctionemK withspc 
ctlic rcconimcndatione 

Ihe NH>k is availaMc tor $24 M-S Jrom( am 
briUiic l''ihiishing I ompanv Ssn Seventh 
Avcmic ev* >oik N> 10U)^> 
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iCBO's 

' DUC wM fouMM on the brbrf llMl lh«(<anhc 

I nrat without c\locjii>cv Anangc H Knti » trt mad* 
MHlailMMowiUnEfnprcComaMnm CoDrff 50 
•lies 4»ai K Bif Sione Gap to<pn<twci«b)Acstn 
D«i>j;anaon'i<»ninuniiy t«nt«« The «nt«r 
UIM the Dtfot H hotocd M aa abaoOeacd rail- 
mad sUtiottwlNcb, » ith fvii raticd ^7 the women 
©f the lowB »»» mo* cd away from the tra<ki 
aad rcfuftmhcd 

At rmf . cbssei »nt nuiah t« prepare tcudrmifot 
lM]th-Khoo4-<4g»a)enc« diplomas (GbDi)^ l^ier 
Kdlrtt courvt **** Added w that %tud(Ot> «te 
ccApkicd chew GED> coaM continue with toOe^ 
work Students at tie Oeprtt aok can a a mo- 
year de|trr« w Suurx-vt na>u(mKn( or education 
aad certirKatrt t* ft^trK tmuof or cocBMonttv 
dcetofxncru Four hundred tiwdent* ha\e taken 
pan tit o>Yr 240 Depot dano coodiKtcd Mdc by 
ude with Mmor Ctnren actnidcv (mbiIi revnwcK. 
ivtcr* fundraoert polrtial aieetiop and pot 
Kxk wppm. An additKxu) M> uudents ha^e en- 
rofled in Project READ, a Met My proi^am started 
HI AufUit »tS with (be kelp of the Lvtheraa 
Owrch Worneii of PttiUdcfpiHa 
Project RF^Dt prcfeMwnal coordinator k Edna 
Coapton hendfa product of DOC *^^4(lon M> 
C«<Bp<on whonmamcdafldhastwoteena^clttl- 
drtn quit Khool « the 8th pade she numed at 
It helped her hvshand on the firm, and worked tn 
the KwiBj; factor V for 12 vratt before it livmed 
down ""^oucaalmakcKMifanmRt "ibcuvVl 
had to go back to ichool " Sbc enrolled in Depot 
cUucs to {Tt hrr hifh-Khool dipfoma and then co<»- 
Imied tn the coOete She expects thu June to yet 
l«o two<vear deyren Aloo|: the *«y «*«n 
made the honur rod " 1 was real proud Thn (her 
famdjr) M>d I cooldn t makeM " 

In thi* cotnmaaity where »oa>en hate bttit the 
dnvinc force Mi Compton oo<r* with s«trpriM 
chat the literacy profram a now attractmt! men 
They nvake tipotceluif thestvdenbaadranyem 
»tt from 30 to "^0 Thoe (oals are better joK want- 
mf to rr^ newspapers <nd aup». ieJn)ifi( to 5)1 
out (brnu. wrMCchcckft and read the BiMe Three 
•f ibe men are coil minm wbo rrahie that the nK>re 
oicchaniTed niocs require more reading and wTtt-^ 
tnt and also OiM many aaatn locUv need to Tmd 
other types of work One Wadeatua forrtnaninthe 
nwnn He s S4 tears old and has rinL<hed the 5th 
trade but coold hardiv read or wnte when be Tirsl 
CunetocLus He s made rapid profress and is al 
twvtrcad* foeGEDcUuM** 
Aided hy the proMem-tol\wS skills b«oed tn (he 
«>noot cUsM*. the total propam has bad a sifnifi 
cant impact on the commumtv 

• Asa rcsuh of economics claws l«u|:ht atthelH 
pot aKwinccooperativewasfonnedthatprexntK 
employs 34 pcof4e 

• After the iow»iMwr«)f lactoty wasdcstrovcd b* 
frt rc(ult«j; n the losa of no |0bft held b) women 
(KM of t hen be«ds of households. «nd t he loM 10 the 
town of tbc $14000 wtekh payroll the women of 
IXtt^aiuion throuffi their cbtMs in OMummifyde 
vekfment befMiaaintnwncvandplarutinf anew 
dciory TO beowwd and opcrMcd by the town rcu- 
dents Ut vil be turned Pbocnu Induwics. for the 
mytlucal bird who row from its ashes } 



• Thcrtunopwbhclibnr*inDuA|»mon.bwt4<art 
h*s been n«*dr on tftabtistMf orte u a communit* 
ow*'<^} trailer 

Vtot of iXmicannan s ^ocdco depend on mcafer in- 
comes artd food uanps to feed their (atmbcs They 
ahooeedrUkincaalMdtoaffordeducation Butmthe 
faa of im thei discovered that because they re. 
ctntd PtX sraots^ federal BasK Edwcjbon Opfortu- 
Rifv Craets-to help pa* (or ruiTion. books, icas. tni 
rtlaced coms. the extra income dnfiaUted thera or 
reduced the* ebpttkty for food sunps. Thev swd 
denh wtrr faced wtfb a cttOKe between coutmumf; 
tbnr education or provsdms biasK Qvtntion for thev 
famdKS. Mv Coraptoo'V famiMoct M6per month « 
foodslMBpawhensbcreccfvtdafVllpM Aitotber 
famSy where both hinhand and wife rtcti^ed (rants 
had a drop in food stamps from $227 a BMotb to $ 15 
B\N the studciUs fou|>bi hack oentuaOy tcsufyv^ 
before ConsrcM. la Apnl r9»5. ReprcYntatrre Rick 
Bcwcher of \ irprua Mxodwced a b«l la the Houw to 
rnncdr the probim and thai is where the matta 
rests. Mcamime and naCMrul church or]ca(tua- 
tM«s ba\e responded with an cmerftncr fund toca^ 
•nftaboui $12,000 The mtcnmsolutxioH to use these 
mooKs » a fund 10 rcmbune stortkccpm for DDC 
» ouchers uaueil n bew of the loct lood stamps 

Ten Nautbtnnof the fXmg a otion Cducaticm Con»- 
mittcesaysthat "Today wcnAppaUcMaareootw 
aar^e as tobcbeve that there H one anmrio the bieq- 
uibesofioconicandiincmplovmcniaourcammum- 
Ixs. ^« cducatna » a maior factor m rndtng tbt 
answerv Whateducattonofrentttisthchopethatwc 
can help oursdics make our own economic pro- 
pro, our o«T) kadrrs, our own future foe oursehcs 
MdourcbildretL Me are so defcrminedio follow this 
cowv that we arc wAnS 10 face the question of feed 
inj; our cbUdren or educatiObi because we have a 
hope that if wecoetnuc ourcl»ldrtnwianothaie(o 
mal'esiKbadecmon ' 

Htw TMt City^ HifMrWge 

AnotbcT CBO euotple this one urhan ts the Htd*- 
bridrCaoimumt«UfeCcnter|HCLC)inNew^^ 
City s South Bronx WedjedbetweenArchiesWe^ 
Indian Restaurant artd the Sunrise Beaut* Parlor 
the CciMer s apprarartcr differs tittle front its imme- 
dMte ncrg h bors and the hodytpod f e of stores that 
fane the avenue mostly b«s, bodefEas, ducouat cen- 
ters, and abandoned Krildmp. But tbe rescmblMce 
stops at the fivnt door Inside. ihercbanarraT ofac- 
titittes and ten iccsthai reach out throuth the dry as> 
tatcd Mrtcts to address the needs and axpif attons of 
the 25.000 rcstdcMs of HifhbndiT-mMtly Ktspamc 
and Black ^ incfudtnj; elderty European mimi- 
icrants. noatjy women, whose famiics ha«e m^ed 
away TheCcnlertsnncoffourHCLCsitesKatfcrcd 
throutb the ncT|[MKirhood for the provision of ter- 
victs. MKkidins bttraCT trammg. 
^^'h^l HCLC was Tru orranired m tV77 adult cdu- 
catwnwasnotonnsapnda There were ot her urstm 
needs Tbemcsdcnccoffeadpotsomnf andmafaiuin 
tion incMdren ranks smortx the bichcsi tn the est) 
There is no puMic health factbty m the MnMeduic 
area Families wmry about safe buildMip to b«e m, 
joKwcKarr CTMne.tbcvchildrtnsscfaocfang.anda 
hostof wr>ivaliswes Relet e HCLC thearcawas 
\tnuanTwithoutsemto-s.S«ter AnnLovett theDn- 
mwicantcachrrandsocialworkcrwbo beads HCLC 
and was the orisamnnjt force behind its formation 
found from door-to-door mierviews that people went 
foe he^ to ihett bwldmit supenntendmt or fnendh 
bantnder Indeed it was with the help of one bar 



tettdet that Sbter Ann boated the SI7S a-month 
storrf ront f aciktt that w as to become I K I x: s secMvl 
s«e Uhe fir« K lixated n the nrarb^ chapHof St 
Ew|xne s Church t. At Hrst modest tupron from the 
ArchdMCrse then the New >ccfc C ommuntt* Trust 
and Morfao Owarantt Trust protsdcd eoaMini; 
funds. PresetM opcratMisare funded bv a \anct\ of 
pwbbc and pmate sources. 

Today IKLC p rogr a ms speak to mukiple comimi- 
mty concerns mctudmf lead scrreruni; for children 
and other be^ probleau. job iramni; aod famil« 
counsduif: senwr ctluea outreach advocacv and 
kadenhtp trairunt: a free doctung etchanfx sum 
mer camps for chddren and aftenchnol homework 
aasistanceand remedial readin|lorvouth Itwasthe 
vouth propam mfact that fne years after the Cen 
lersMKeplion ledtotheaAdiKasKskiBspropam- 
de\eloped m resporwe to the expressed desire of 
adults thenuehrs Uhen it was found that their 
peatcst need was at the lower end of the bxwc sk^ 
fectrum, classes went orpnued around broad lr« 
eb of aMity from zero bterao to GLD preparatMn 
and Enghsb «s a Secortd Lanptagc The fledttrnj; 
propata operated at First on a volunteer Kasts has 
powo into a fuO Skaie Kheme w Kh nearl« i OOr) men 
and women presently enroOed m Fnc-bour classes 
that meet twice a week, das and nffht linsiaffedb) 
seven profcssMAal teachers and three \cluatccrs.Op- 
cratutg funds, pown to about S65 000 for each of the 
past two years, come from ibe New York Slate De- 
partment of Educatwn and New York City s Munia 
pal AssBtanceCorporatioa 

An e ential mptdient the Ht^hbndge Center is 
that all eleuents of the commoruty pu9 topther 
Thereisacommuftaht>ofcnterpnM Fifiv perceiMof 
the board members and m^t of tbe tiaff li\e m 
Htt'*t>tsdp Indeed the staff ncvmpmedmotilv of 
propam pamdpants who learned their sktXs at the 
C enter before mennf in to ihew jobsi^ When the dilap- 
•dated More and the rundown cburc^ chapel needed 
rehabthtation to make them usable the rKatb\ 
U ibon PuNtsfiotit Corporation sent a crew |A mstaa 
baihruotRS. windows, wirwit and partiucnv ^Mtm 
pafntni! was needed seven young men from a dnic 
abuveptopam volunteered to do It 4 Six staved on to 
work for their CEDs > The cbairmaa of HCLC s 
board whoownsakicalcaTtmercutlaondi* lends 
tnxks and dmers to coitect turmrure for famibes m 
need The local firemen do the moswi; (and if there n 
a plumttnf cnsts at the Center are on the reads) 
Tbe druptorr a neighborhood hub is owned by a 
phamiactst wbo began work there as a stock at 
apl5 .Sow a boiard member and advisor to the Cen- 
ter s hcakh acnstties, he also einplofs students from 
tbe Center s htcracy propaoL 
The cloaenes* between service pros ider and receiver 
and concern with the life needs of mdn iduab, creates 
lertde pnund for leam>nf bv the functwnaCy norv 
Merate adult |{r|;hbndce students reporxediv gam 
an average of I 2 tears m rtadffg and I 5 years m 
math after 100 hours of mstructnn 

In Smc Kty Fntnrts Of CtO's 

Highbndge and fhingannon are just two mrvkis of 
the great sarkty of CBOs m operation jjsi how 
many there arc nationaBy IS not know n because (hey 
aresohighhrlocahrcd Ther rarcl* have bnks to na- 
tnnalassociatnns or other propams The best esti 
itwte from the Association for Conwnunitv Ba<*d 
Education (whKh verses as a nadorul voice for such 
croups). M that consersativelv there are between 
V GOO and 7 OOO Their ke« charactenitKs can be 
summed up as fennws 
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* nty vt aO of the fwnw yiwwo Lm* comiMiiMt 
ncvdvaniJcjnrcUictocwMiMMn rmdcnis 

wow ^»^f*^^WlW| -^oca^cd w hoto^ni pr9}c<t 
kMOfn. ^« «tc hcWKv noMc UMlm. thr air 
The MitrM and Scmnal Farai W«1wt* Awoo»- 
(ion. (or rumptr-oo* caOol lite Tcinon Corpora- 
tion Uftcf lh< Grctk word for *• archricctuMi 
iotumm ^^ wp|wr<>^oeM}«K» CSL *»<l liicf»<; 
ctaMO M the nifnal caM>p» of Gtorpa jmJ North 
C arotm. 0|P«n-«r d««o condMcicd « RiftM. after 
a d»>'s*«(t nilK rirtdt. mc bwci«ts and inmpi for 
teats lod avtoiBoWt keadliyliu for hftH 

•RfW fflJo f k»fnmb»aH»cd wot: tha n k»cl>tr>' 

• Some pc oyam* arc txdiantiy bv ««iua- 
i«gf».KiiwmoiP »dHaff<Mir1tw1acifcm^TV ~ 
• ThcoifncwtawDbMcdow wttfit lK|arTicipai»t» 

radKT ihao oo a lundird coonr of itudy baard oa 
rticTMly-tiBpoMd cnccru and t akm. 
* TTwWOyttotialil> l|ffji^ffi^Pff^>^ipaffry with 
hctk ooc-<o-a(K tMonof. LcariMig B uKialy a peer- 



crtaooaofKoricmftltd f - y B craw dwii rrii h 
* Ewcafi wMW wrt Kf>Kt» pfg*<dHi for Icmi*- 




Moat CaO** opcrau «• bodftts thai rantc btnmn 
S 15 000 and 1200 000 per rear inuaty at the knrcr 
end The fiaancui coastraiati they work vnder 
wrooU be dauotMg to any convtMunal ew u fpr t 
Vtany 6omt wrme and if ibcy do M b umaSy bc> 
com of thett if cme Bd waw ntr ao a mi . volqtweef U- 
tlor,and^ope 

The Barrio EducatXOPnycct a daupndwd CBO 
knoiwn uOonaOy for 4s tread vr and tffeclhe work 
intheaa p om ii bedOiic a nocoW M Wtyof SanAa- 
taOK> Tna». ikmph fcUed up afttf W years. 'V>t 
juM fot bred " tay> Canhna Rodrifoer. its former 
riecutnt dnctor The t75>000 m annual oftcraunt 
fiatdsnrdy left cnooihia com her salary "Thank 
GodmybasbaadwoticdandwaavmtuppDriive ~ 
The [>»taonon prt>raai hefao with S It.OOO from 
church coMribuaoni M t979 and has oevrr had more 
than 12$ 000 in opcratBf ^Mds in any year since 
Indnidaaly, CBO's may reach only small ntimben 
of adwh Oftratcs. but by ACBE otmatcs they are 
collcctntfy proivtdvf bask skiOs ffslniciMn to 400- 
700.000 persMts a year Ocsptteihnr known success 
ta reackiat perwRS u the forest functional IcvH. 
hove>cr ihry receive the least fundAf from pwNic 
and prhwrundms sources In most states. Ihev arc 
virtualty <l«ed out of the T ^00-300 iMBmn per )(ar 
)nini!y prwsdcd for adoh bosac skifls by federal and 
state. Ixal matching funds under the Adult Edwa- 



iMi A<i The ftderal intent CsphcitS stated m the 
l4*tAnendmc«tsiolheAct was and is l« brwiiJen 
the drh«cry of scrttccs to rt».h the kast cdtiiMaied 
and wwtt need« B«1 decision-making an to which 
proi-klersaretobefundcdisbdcedinihr states and 
adnHnttterrd (hrcvfh state cdwcatmi deptartaients 
DespMc the language of the law matt stales CMNMiue 
lodoihcOwuhar losetea providers they know such 
as the pwblK schools a^ coRUMMy coflegcs. In Pit e 
stales- Nebradb*. Georgia. TenncsHC TrLas.andll' 
Ims-CBO s are npiicicK prohibMcd tmm grttng 
state funds^ 



la llbMs. howocr m an i 
meat an enorHv icpiarM iX mlhoa stale lurrao 
fund was reccmhr estabfashed under the aeps of the 
Sccrttanr of State btpAsuagtfjtecdwcaoonnonirs 
and foe the Pirsi tune in«Ming anv llbnots agency 
workaig in the Tield of adull hicracv to compete for 
fwsds. \s a result several C80 prograots are now 
gftiMg needed hmdwig 

Sorwe argnc that there are vabd reasons for esdnding 
CSOsfraoi state funding. COO'S ihrr say, siav go 
om of btiSBSCSs neu s«ar whereas the board of cduca- 
tKMiscenaMitobeiherc Vkeco>cr foeocrv studeM 
icr>cd through boards of education, fmtha state 
finds are generated "But "sa^sChraZachviada. 
cucMnedmctorof ACBE. "theyihof statecduc«- 
bon dwcctort rs to Hnd our w ho IS doMig the ^ best 
and who Is semng the target poups of congnsMoal 
failcM. Appcopr utMns which arc dearty Incffocttve 
keep getting rouiuie fundmg and CBO s have to 
icraalt fee crumbs.** 

ThcrcvcahNtdhilofsiates-.NcwYoft Cabforma. 
laduna, Oluo. and now Iftnots-ihai doaun to haw 
a trulv pfarahsCK dehiery system New York appar- 
cady funds RMre CBO s than aa« other state n the 
aatioo. It ts one of the few places ■! the countn where 
the Hate and a 1^ Otv ( New York Cmv I ha>e;oineid 
together to fuad a «ariciv of programs open to 
CBtTs. Funds arc channeled to the CBCXs itvtMrgh 
the City s CooMHmty Devtloptnent Agency winch 
alw mo ni tors and prwidcs them with Hcluucalass iv 
tance At preww. CBtys and community coBeges are 
I twMhrds of available ABE funds. 



Private fuadtag sources arc no less problemaiK 
CBO^s are uniaouhar to maav donors-and thooe 
who do know about them often do ooe cicarty under- 
itandtbem "iricasKrforadonoriopvemonevtoa 
cotanuiuty college or a wctl-kno«n lohiaiarv prt». 
grara." says Zachanadu. "Wlmi CBas tWk about 
uncnploysneni, and poscny, and bcittsmg. and liter 
acy doron get conftiied Ihey sav "wt want to deal 
w«hbieracy not housmt^'" 
But beyond lack of understarMbig there ts often am- 
undersiandiag-aad a natural icnsioa betweea 
CBCTs and thew donors On the one hand CBOs^ 
fccfaftg (a.>sunderuood and bypassed tend to shy 
away from aiauistream fundwg sources on which 
they arc m fact depe n de n t Ontheotber donorsthat 
hcfp or want to help often are sinftcious of C BO s be> 
cause they operate m nontraditwaa) »afs or are hard 
loesplain "We «( got to peisuadc then." says 
Zachariadts "to trust the outcomes anJ be less 
conccTTwd about the process foe geting thert " 

Urtf llHiflWp 

ACBE IS the onlv oatioAal body erganited to repre- 
sent CBO'swhKh bvihewstrv nature arec«.trined 
to thrv own ConwMinrtws 

UlHlem some way that quaktv hH^ loespUn their 
sirR>gih It aho poacs problem* Because of thnr ret 



antCtso&aiKinandsi&alMic artd because ihevCsni 
m w BURS forms. CBO s arc hard to pwpMot bsena 
donor w ith a passion to help nui!^ be hard put to k>- 
caiclhem Bvlhesametolies mshardtoconunun*- 
catc 10 C BO'S devefopncnts m the Tict J ih«i are s Mai 
loihevowaintereits Alprcseninwchofthcwisdom 
thai has AocrueO from C BO kccracv efforts is locked 
wMhwiche prograoa thcaucficv CBO s hase had hi 
ilr opportumtv to share ihew know ledge and eipen- 
etKC c^en with like minded practitioners Their 
approaches are larierlir undocumented, iheir sue 
ccsKS larierlir unknown outside then comnMnrties 
For these reasons ACBE ts m a pivotal rote Now 
oearfv 10 stars old ii has (0 fomal MMitutsonal 
innat«rs*er>ing*««r 150.000 people m Estates. Its 
•usnon ts to serve as a network an advocate, an tn- 
foraution center and a source of icchmcai support 
It perfonns these functions with a high degree of pro- 
fcsRoaaloiwandcnergt m of brmied resources 
One of Ks mod mponant sersxcs is a program of 
mn-pants which provides wtd mono to support 
member actmtKS to unprovc thcw managnncni and 
progr am s and Special Focus aanitjes ( wcfa as eco- 
nomic dese k ipiit c nt for rar^ women ta (be south- 
aa\ Grants average SI.0OO-SK) 000 
Adah literacy has becotae an ACBE Special Focus 
acimtv In ml with funds from 8 Oakon Book- 
stfler for a study of CVO bicracv programs (tacion- 
aly. ACBE made MS rm foray mm the field VtliOt 
aS CBO s provide educatutt of ocK kMd or another 
act aH vet provide bamcskiibpf ogra n u . So ACBE set 
out to identify a rcpr ue ntative sample of chose that 
do. to probe chea unique charactertstso, and to idesK 
iifv their nerds. A au|or Hndaig. reinforced by the 
nation s kadmg adult bicracy experts. IS that CBO s 
arc at the cMtmg edge in program devcfopmeni and 
« pcovidmg basse skJEs scniccs to adults moat m 
need of them. The question a how to father and use 
accumulated CBO know tedgc and ex penencc to ben- 
efit the enitfe field to lafona other practitioners 
gwde polKymakers and donors, promote needed leg- 
tslatoe rrf^rm and clearly and svstentarj^Bv ad 
vance a natiotui agctsda. 

As the only organuation rrprescotmg such groups, 
and with lu evelleni track record ACB«. s role m 
(htt effort H crucial. IfMcangamcr the hndmg sup- 
port N needs. N u propoang to organize a national 
pngrara that wiQ dev^op faiks to CBOs across the 
couMrv provide them with wformation and other 
services, prooncc greater mteractMm ^ tcamuig 
among them and btpn to svstemacicaOy document 
ihevworh A central goal wdabo be to develop more 
m ca nmgftil data for policymakers, donors, and oth- 
en n the literacy Pield 

la the meaanme ACBE ts starting to make some 
inafl inroads. With a recent S20 000 grant from the 
Iniae FoundatMn, It is worka^ to identify CSO s m 
t,atifomii that provide literacy services and to 
gather them mto a group And wxhSU 000 from B 
Oahon Bookseller it will be awarding 7 10 mim- 
gnnis to he^ strengthen CBO hteracy pc<(<graais n 
selcctcdB Daltonmarkcis InaihtrdprDfrct ACBF 
IS preparing a bibbography of cumcuU. orgamja 
tHNis. and mdmduals that can serve as carwnumiv 
based hteracy resourc e s n Ns mid Aitaniic rrgMft 
Sunlar efforts w«n folkyw mother repons as fundmg 
tsavuLtMe gctKratarglherffstdatihaMof rtskmd 
li should be noted that ACBE v rauu-gram program 
has achieved handwxiK results with small invest 
racRts over the )cars It wr^uU be an (sCdltM vdwcle 
fbr donors wnhmg to make modest pants for CBO 
bteracv work 
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The companies and fouodatioRsIated below 
lu\c etther »iop«od aduh Inency as a spe< 
afic arra of gram inteitsi Of toU BCEL ihey 
are w lUmf; to consider proposals from ibe Iit- 
cncy Held within (he guidelines mdicattd 
Geographical limits should be smelly ob- 
served where given 



The Foundauoo has been a regular supporter 
cf Literacy Voiuntocrs of Rochester (N Y Kor 
the past few yean 'and can ctxisxifr modest 
requests from other Ruchester-area adult lit- 
eracy groups For appiicaitons guidelines, 
untc to Manlyn Helmer. Vice President. 
CurtKC- Bums/ Pro- Fac FoundaiKxi POBo\ 
681. Rochester. NY 14603 



likelv effccttvtness and deciSKvts w til N an- 
nounced in earty July 

.Morgan Cuarant) isuiUuigtoconsider fund- 
ing proposals from adult hteracy organiza- 
tions operating tn the New Yod City area 
For further informauon. wnte to the Dcpsjt- 
ment of Conunuaity Relations and Public 
Affairs. Morgan Guaranty Tnst Company. 
23 Wall Street. New York. NY I00l5 

Adult literacy was a foois of guing in 19S5 
anJ«i!lbeag3;nini9S6 Northern Trust will 
consxJer proposals from Chicago-area otga- 
nizanoRSwhxh etther provide adult literacy 
services or coordinate literacy resources 
Grants 2re usually tn the SKOOO to $5 OOO 
range Fbrmoreinfomution.uTttc toMarjo- 
nc Lundy. Second Vice Ptesideni. Northern 
Trust Compan). 50 S LaSalie Street, Chi- 
cago IL60675orphonc(312)«4-353S 



I lift As>MKt Svcitty 

Equitable will consider proposals from na- 
tional adult literacy organizations, uith a 
specuJ interest in basic skills for the disad- 
vantaged For application guidelines, con- 
tact Datum Davis. Vice President for 
External Affairs. EquitaMe Life Assurance 
Socielv. 7S7 Seventh Avenue New Yoft. 
SY 10019 



In 19SS the Rxindation granted $641,000 to 
adult literacy programs throughout the c un- 
try An additional S350 000 has been allo- 
cated for 1986 — for competitive local gnnts 
lo community -based and v oiuntary organiza- 
tions, govenuncnl agencies, schod dtUrxts. 
hbrane^. and other nonprofit organizations 
worliing agauvi adult illiteracy tn locations 
vkhcrc the Gannett Company has operations 
Prefcrcrc- »il! be given \o prograirvt work- 
ing to rccniit more adult learners and votur 
teers Apf^Kations ^r^ >3ilablc from the 
d lefcxecviveoffivrr of your local Gannett 
facility to whom your M:bmtv>ion should be 
made (the Foundation will not accept c'irctt 
$ubsni«rt»> Recommendatioosvvilf mjm 
be made to the Foundation (b> May 15 > b> 
!hc ocal CEO Submissions in arr ^.omiTtti 
nit> may I iio moir thap $10 000 kc 
new al of 1 "85 projctts will be considered tn 
amounts lot to i \cerJ half uf the 'QSS 
award Propovils will be judged on their 



Amot:g the Foundation s granting interesu 
are social scrnce. education and etvic im- 
provement projects that aim to improve the 
quality of life m communities thrvwghout 
Rhode Island Aduh literacy projects can be 
CO' Jereduithiniheseareasofintercsl The 
Foundation also operates a Matching Gift 
Program in which donations from Old 
Storx: employees to schools and c^>Ikges are 
matched ddlar for dollar For funher infor- 
mation. uTttetoKay Low. Coordinator. Ptjb- 
lie Service Activities Committee. Old Stone 
Bank. ISO South Mm Street. Providence. 
Rl 02903. or phone (401) 278-2213 

A- I outciYnc of iLv 40th anrnvcrsary review 
of giving policies the Foundation recenti' 
tdentified ItlcraJ^ as an area of special inirr 
est Proposals uill be consKkitd from li*.er- 
ac v orgaruzat wns operati ng m Pittsburgh anJ 
tn Alkghcny County Preference is given to 
one time projects and seed money fot ncv* 
programs rather than stjptxjn for ongoing op- 
erations rw fuiher inlormuion wntc to 
Janet Sarbaush. Program Olficer The Pitts- 
burgh FoundatHtn. 301 Fifth Avenue Piiu 
f-uigh.PA 15222 or phone (412tJt9I ^122 

SetttMrnBett 

^thcm Bell v» ill consnJer pa-pmals fn^ 
adult literacy txganizations\cnin^ c vtztes 
of NonhCjolm S<T«Jih CjsfoliTj Gctvgu 
inJ FlonJa F(ir furthur hitormatifn inJ 
H^uidrlincs vkntc John Rro>Lv Avtivunt 
V PttMdent S«Hithem Be!! 44.V4 Sou* 
em liell Center Atlanta OA ^)^75 



GRAY DRUG »UR 

AlmoNt everv community ha\ j librarv and a 
drug store and both locales are ideal for call 
ingpublKatreniiontoadultiltitcracv GRAY 
DRl G FAIR a majtY drug \nxc chain ba^ 
in Cleveland recently toiA a firM step tn a 
new hteracv campaign by including the Ad 
CoutKil s general Volunwer Against II liter 
acy ad in its Apnl 13 nev»spapcr reaching 
about 7 million Amencan households (in 
OH . FL, VA .M D, D C PA . and K Y> Fol- 
lov» -up ads v» ill oxivey to senuir itt/envand 
others that by tutsxing thev too can plav a ma 
jor role in helping to figH illiteracy Further 
activ it.es arc pla.incd in the near future 
(For more lafonutiott. cont*<t Mana Downs. 
v>»$nn A Itanoij. tlOO Smatnnth Sirrct 

CONTINUING EOUCXnON INSTITUTE 




CO Owl « Mt Cno«M MM 

Res*'.^ing to the need for basic skills train 
trg among uorkm^ adults, the Continuing 
Education Institute (CE!) a nonpn>fit orga- 
nization fncmed in 1977 in N*edford Ma>\3- 
chusettv. operates several educational 
programs *or Boston area b-sines^cs One i>f 
CEI V miKst vKwvsful \et«urcs iv Adult 
DipIo.Tia Progmm uhKh aliovks a v»i>rkinj: 
jdutt to earn a standa.'d high s^hix^l diploma 
from a pnvaic high ^clfnA in Bo>t«Mi 

Since 19?(l rinrcomp3r;ifsintheB<fst4Xiarca 
(Blue Cr.>s\ Blue Shield Bank of Boston 
Data General. Digital i Ictfnmicv Millip«>nc 
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tiscii withtn the companies and tntercsted 
einpIo)ees encouraged to s>gn up Those 
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iRg« and nuth by CEJ suff and tho^ utth at 
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proXictivit) and. at the same time costs less 
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suiNey of SO pereent of the graduates ( 1982- 
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prov ed their job performance. 48 percent 
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The CEI model founded and developed by 
Its director Uoyd David, is an approach that 
could wxxk in other communities around the 
nation an educational provider with whKh 
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sochcapiv ureasilv provide themselves 
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Rur.Mcdfon) MA 02135(617) 396^17 . 



The ANPA Foundation ( Amerx'an Nevvspa 
per Publishers Association) recentiv an 
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Director of the Foundation and will oversee 
(he program 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Vargas. 
The next witness is Ms. Nona Gibbs. 
Ms. Gibbs. 

STATEMENT OF NONA GIBBS, MAGNET PROGRAM COORDINATOR, 
FLINT COMMUNITY SCHOOLS, FLINT, MI 

Ms. Gibbs. Chairman Hawkins, and members of the House Sub- 
committee on Elementary, Secoi dary, and Vocational Education, I 
am Nona Gibbs, magnet program coordinator for the Flint Commu- 
nity Schools. I appreciate the opportunity to appear and present 
testimony on behalf of the reauthorization of magnet school assist- 
ance program introduced by Flint's Seventh District Congressman 
Dale E. Kildee. 

Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Gibbs, would you please pull the micro- 
phone a little closer so that we may hear you a little better? Thank 
you. 

Ms. Gibbs. Congressman Kildee is a former Flint teacher and has 
demonstrated his concern for education and for his constituents 
through the introduction and support of numerous measures that 
benefit the Seventh Congressional District. We sincerely appreciate 
that support. 

The Flint Community Schools, located in the heart of the Na- 
tion's upper midwest industrial corridor, is Michigan's second larg- 
est K-12 school district. The district's 52 schools serve a population 
of 159,000 city residents with a variety of programs one of the more 
important of which is the magnet program. The student population 
in Flint is approximately 30,000. Magnet options for ^'"^ese students 
are available in seventeen elementary schools, five nddle schools, 
and five senior high schools. 

As early as 1973, the Flint schools took a leadership role, consist- 
ent with our Community education concept, formed school-commu- 
nity advisory councils composed of parents, business represents, 
agency and school personnel, and other citizens. The major task 
was to assist the board of education in establishing a workable plan 
that would help desegregate racially identifiable schools while pro- 
viding all Flint students with the opportunity for equal education. 

Following an intensive six-month planning effort that involved 
the efforts of more than 5,000 people, the Flint schools in the fall of 
1976 implemented its voluntary education specialty desegregation 
plan. The district purchased buses and invested $2.5 million in new 
educational programming, equipment, personnel, and reconstruc- 
tion of buildings. 

However, in spite of the ongoing negotiations with the Federal 
Government, the district was cited by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare as being in violation of Federal guidelines. 
The dispute culminated in a consent decree, agreed to by the Jus- 
tice Department, being issued on April 29, 198C. The Federal ESA 
funds which had been held in escrow were released in 1980. Flint 
received Federal funding for a two-year period until the change to 
EClA block grant funding in 1982-83. Since block grant funds were 
shared with many other wor^-hy programs, the amount of money 
available for desegregation was considerably less than ESA and 
less than was needed. 

O 
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I became co)rcliuator of Flint's program in 1982, at the time of 
the change to block grant funding. I have had an opportunity to 
watch the decline in financial resources due to budget cuts at the 
local level an! reduced funding each year from the State. 

The magnet programs have been on a strict diet for the last four 
yeara. Staff has been trimmed as close as it can get. Only minimal 
curriculum development has taken place in three years. Human re- 
lations in-service for new employees has not been available, and 
money to use for recruitment and advertising is at a minimum. 
Only the momentum gained from two years of Federal funding and 
from the strong commitment of district employees to strive for ex- 
cellence have helped to sustain and maintain quality during this 
time. 

In spite of all the budget cuts that have been necessary in the 
last few years, the Flint board has remained committed to the 
stand that they took in 1980, in keeping with the intent of the 
board of education's stand on their desegregation promise to HEW 
to operate a voluntary plan in good faith and to assure our ongoing 
pledge to strive for the highest quality education program possible. 

During the tenth year, 1986-87, of Flint's magnet program, the 
board of education authorized a comprehensive evaluation review. 
This review included the history of the program, a summary of the 
results of surveys given to staff, students, and parents, and recom- 
.nendations for improvements and/or changes in the program. The 
following are taken from the conclusions drawn from the staff, 
parent, and student survey: 

The continuation of magnets has strong support among magnet 
parents and students and has general approval with staff members, 
even those not directly in the operation of magnets. Since the need 
to continue magnet program operation is still present and the sup- 
port for continuing them also is there, it seems clear that within 
the limits of available resources, a continuing need to refine and 
develop them is evident. 

One need expressed by parents, students, and some staff is for 
more publicity about magnets and renewed efforts to recruit stu- 
dents into the program. No substantial promotion has been under- 
taken since the 1981-82 school year due to lack of funds. 

With the express .leed to expand and enhance our magnet pro- 
gram, the Flint district has applied for a grant through the magnet 
assistance program. At this time, we are waiting to receive official 
word regarding our application and expect to receive written notifi- 
cation by May 1, 1987. Without the support of the Federal ESAA 
funds, Flint's magnet program would be at risk. 

The magnet schools were designed to meet the needs of Flint stu- 
dents a decade ago. Societal factors have changed the student popu- 
lation of Flint, and along with tnis change has come a new set of 
student needs. The city has high unemployment and the ongoing 
threat of plant closings. The community is faced with the chal- 
lenges of a high crime rate. All of these factors affect the school 
district and the educational process. 

Flint has many successes from the past on which to build. It has 
committed, dedicated people willing to try bold, new approaches in 
both educational programming and in community relations. The 
proposed revitalization plan embodied in the magnet assistance 
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program grant application will help to meet the needs of this 
changing community. It will revitalize the magnet programs with a 
mass media campaign to reach the community, especially young 
parents, improve teacher effectiveness and understanding, 
strengthen present programs and curriculum, add new programs to 
meet the needs of today's students, address the issue of safety in 
the schools, and improve school-community relations. li has the po- 
tential to build on the success already achieved. 

After attending the national magnet school conference in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, in May of 1986, the first in seven years, I came 
away with the perception that across the country magnet programs 
are viewed as positive. With all of the shortcomings and challenges, 
magnets are the best alternative for providing an integrated educa- 
tional setting. Support for the programs may have been passive or 
cautious in the 1970's but is very strong today. 

As indicated, support for magnets is very strong in the Flint 
community. For the most part, our plan has been successful. It has 
resulted in an improved racial balance in the schools named In the 
consent decree. 

In order to keep our commitment to the community and our 
moral obligation to provide excellent educational opportunity for 
all students, we will need the continued financial support from the 
Federal Government. 

In 1986-87, the second year of the magnet assistance program, 44 
grants were awarded in 21 States. Of the $75 million allocated for 
these programs, the grants ranged from the largest of $4 million to 
the smallest of $214,000. Grants were awai ied to large cities and 
small towns and rural areas. Examples of large cities are New 
York, Milwaukee, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Seattle. Small cities: Macon, 
Georgia; Montclair, New Jersey; Grand Hapids, Michigan; National 
City, California; and Grambling University High School. 

Because of magnet programs, cities like Buffalo, New York, and 
Memphis, Tennessee, have been successful in bringing significant 
numbers of students back from private schools. The research find- 
ing of a New York State magnet research study indicai js that 
when magnets are initiated, the following are the positive results: 
improved achievement, lower dropout, increased attendance, and 
increase in parent involvement. 

Mr. Chairman, magnet programs are a very important part of 
the Nation's educational scene. On behalf of the Flint board of edu- 
cation and the Flint community, I recommend the reauthorization 
of H.R. 5, the School Improvement Act of 1987, and the continu- 
ation and increase in funding for magnet programs. 

Again, I want to express my appreciation for the opportunity to 
speak to you on behalf of this very important program. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you, Ms. Gibbs. 

The next witness is Mr. Leroy Lee, president of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association. 

Mr. Lee. 
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STATEMENT OF LEROY LEE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY BILL ALDRIDGE 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION; AND JUNE SCOBEE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
CHALLENGER CENTER FOR SPACE SCIENCE EDUCATION, 
PRIENDSWOOD,TX 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Ele- 
mentary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, on behalf of the 
National Science Teachers Association I would like to thank you 
for this opportunity to talk with you about what we consider to be 
a very critical need. 

You have received written testimony which I would like to enter 
into the record. 

Chairman Hav^tkins. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Lee. During my brief remarks, I would like to summarize 
this written material, and the summary, I should warn you, will 
reflect my preparation as a teacher and my 27 years of teaching 
experience. 

Title II of the Education for Economic Security Act came about 
as a result of evidence on a crisis in science and mathematics edu- 
cation. It was designed to stimulate State and local efforts to im- 
prove science and math teaching. Even with this relatively low 
level of funding, evidence indicates that it was successful. 

More effort is needed. A recent survey, for instance, has shown 
that only 15 percent of the elementary teachers feel qualified to 
teach science. The use of the lecture in secondary education science 
classes has increased 11 percent in eight years. This would then in- 
dicate that the importance of the laboratory has decreased. 

75 percent of the science teachers in grades 7 through 9 are not 
able to meet the NSTA standards for certification in their subject 
field. 

Based on personal experience with Title II, based on my travel 
during this last year and talks with teachers throughout the 
United States, based on discussions with science supervisors, we 
recommend several components for Title II. 

In my discussions, informal discussions, with other science educa- 
tion organizations, we have found to the best of our knowledge that 
there is no group that is supporting the administration bill. We 
have not formally surveyed them, but from an informal survey we 
believe that every major national science education association 
would support the components that we have listed. 

I will stress some of these, and again it will reflect my back- 
ground. Within the realm of teacher training, we see three needs 
and three groups: 

There is a need to take excellent teachers, teachers that are 
proven and are teaching out of their major field of study— which is 
fairly common; they are assigned outside of their major or they are 
assigned outside of their grade level— it is important that these 
people are trained in the subject matter in which they are ' hing 
and in the area in which they are not trained. 

The second group of te«c^ers, primarily is elementary but some 
secondary, teachers who are teaching science without even having 
any introductory college science course. They are teaching on the 
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basis of their high school education in science. With the number of 
lower-division colleges, two-year colleges, community colleges, it 
would seem that this need could be easily met. 

Another group of teachers in need is those with out-of-date sub- 
ject matter and out-of-date teaching techniques. 

A second recommendation is to develop programs to recruit mi- 
norities and women into teaching. As you know, they are vastly 
underrepresented at this time, and with the changing demograph- 
ics, it is even more critical that we bring them into the teaching 
profession. 

Another area of recommendation are the matching grants for 
purchase of equipment. Many schools have equipment which was 
purchased during the NDEA, the National Defense Education Act 
time. Since then they have not been able to systematically upgrade 
or replace. I am not advocating buying them equipment. I am advo- 
cating the incentive to upgrade. 

A fourth area are leadership workshops for elementary school 
principals. There is evidence, ample evidence, that a principal that 
has been trained in leadership will promote science education in 
their school. 

A fifth component recommendation has to do with small grants 
to teachers. Title II has stimulated local activities. Yesterday I was 
at a hearing in which Everett Williams, the superintendent of New 
Orleans, indicated that through Title II he was able to send teach- 
ers from New Orleans to professional meetings for renewal. He 
went on to say that with the tremendous oil problems they have in 
Louisiana, without Title II that could not have been done. 

I have been involved in intensive leaderships under Title II. I 
have seen teachei-s work from 8:00 in the morning till 10:00 at 
night and complain because they had to take time out for meals. I 
have also seen teachers from small schools be gathered together to 
form small networks. 

From my personal experience with teachers, then, from my back- 
ground, I cannot really stress enough the importance of Title 11. 
Teachers like National Science Foundation programs. But the Na- 
tional Science Foundation programs, as perceived by teachers, tend 
to be for the very few teachers. But more importantly, they are 
perceived by teachers to be programs by colleges for teachers. And 
cynically, many will say they should have been offering the courses 
in the first place and it wasn't until funding came along that the 
universities would do it. 

In contrast, teachers feel that Title n is for them. They feel it is 
a program over which they have input, a program over which they 
have some control, and thus they feel ownership. In my estimation, 
it is a program that reaches and feeds the grass-roots level. 

Title n does work. It's cost effective. It's accepted by teachers. 
It's wanted by teachers. And it's needed. 

In closing, a final recommendation. The Space Shuttle Challeng- 
er mission was an educational mission in addition to the scientific. 
It was more than a teacher in space. The Challenger carried three 
experiments, as had some other shuttle flights, of an NSTA compe- 
tition sponsored by NASA, student experiments. You may recisJl 
the first one, which was a bee flown, from a student from Minneso- 
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ta. Thousands of students involved in that particular program were 
watching that flight 

In addition, members of the crew had a reputation among teach- 
ers as being involved in and reaching out to students and to educa- 
tion associations. An appropriate way to honor the Challenger crew 
and the spirit of the mission would be to name a Title II act the 
Challenger Mission Fulfillment Act for the Improvement of Science 
and Mathematics Teaching. 

Again, thank you for this opportunity to talk to you. 

rrhe prepared statement of LeRoy Lee follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or LeRoy R. Lee, President. National Science Teachers 
Association, Washington, DC 
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Title II of the Education for Economic Security Act came 
about as the result of solid evidence on the crisis in science 
Btthematics education and the importance of education in 
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these subjects to the Nation's national security and economic 

"""'^^iginJirnrin 1981 a series of research reports, studies, 
reports of national commissions established conclusive eviden 
that the nation faced a crisis in science and mathematics 
education. Ihere bed been a severe drop in the number of persons 
preparing to teach science and math in the high schools? students 
were taking very little or no science or math, but still could 
graduate from high school? the subject matter offered in high 
schocls had been designed mainly to prepare the 7% or so who 
would becoiae scientists and engineers, and it was not 
interesting, useful, or appropriate for the 97% who would go on 
to work in other technical fields or would become doctors, 
lawyers, industrial workers, or teechersj there were massive 
numbers of science and math teachers who were teaching out-o 
field. Fortunately, most were science teachers teaching in 
or two fields for which they lacked preparation, rather than 
being non-science teachers teaching completely out of field. All 
of theue problems had combined to produce a generation of 
scientifically and technically illiterate citizens, and, as a 
result, our economic competitiveness and national security were 
severely threatened. 

The EducatioTi for Economic Security Act was a response to 
this national crisis. Title II, originally authorized at $200 H 
was the block grant component. It would stimulate state and 
local efforts to improve science and math teaching. All of the 
evidence indicates that the program was remarkably successful, 
especially given the very low level of funding. Still, it had 
many deficiencies, but almost all were attributable to the low 
level of funding. Other problems involved burdensome needs- 
assessments, when there were plenty of studies and evidence of a 
national crisis, and strict formulas which failed to target the 
funds adequately or to enable grants to aggregate when otherwise 
too small. 

Evidence continues to mount which shows that the science and 
mathematics areas are most critical and in need of Federal 
intervention. There is no evidence of a problem in other fields 
except a few specialized areas which are not as tightly connected 
to our national security or competitiveness. For example. Iris 
Weiss, in her 1985-1986 Survey, found that the percentage of 
teachers using the lecture rather than hands-on activities has 
increacbd in the past 10 years. In 1977, 74 % used the lecture; 
in 1985-1986, that had increased to 83 %. She also found that 
75% of the grade 7-9 science teachers in the U.S. failed to meet 
NSTA's Standards of certification in their subject matter 
preparation. Also, some 50,000 elementary school teachers had 
never had a college course in science. Her landmark study 
confirmed the fact that the so-called reforms we hear so much 
about are more public relations gimmicks than reality* Very 
serious problems remain, and many are becoming worse. For 
example, a 1985-1986 NSTA survey found that some 7,000 high 
schools offered no physics last year, 4,000 offered no chemistry, 
and 2,000 did not even offer biology. Almost one third of all 
high school students are being taught science or math by teachers 
who are not qualified; these are otherwise well qualified science 
or math teachers who are teaching in their second or third field. 
NSTA found that most science teachers teach at least three 
different subjects, and, for example, 12,000 of the 19,000 
pnyaics teachers in the United States teach only one class 
section of physics. What are they teaching in the other four 
sections? Biology, Chemistry, and mathematics, areas for which 
they are often unqualified. Similar findings were observed for 
chemistry and biology teachers. There is a strong need to 
reauthorize Title II for science and mathematics education and to 
fund the act at a much higher level than before. 
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thm Atelnistr«tlon*8 Bill. 

The Administration's bill, introduced on March 16, 1987, 
fails badly to respond tc national needs or priorities; 
£urther»ore, it io a poorly disguised attempt to sinpXy cut the 
budget for education b"/ repealing other acts. 

In essence the Adninistration bill, titled, "the Christa 
McAuliffc Teacher Training and Improvement Act", would, among 
other things, repeal the Christa McAuliffe Talented Teacher 
Fellowship Program, the Territorial Teacher Training Program, and 
the Leadership in Educational Administration Program, all 
important, well-targeted programs which met important national 



In the face of evidence that Title II funding of only $79 H 
last year was inadequate to the problems facing science and 
mathematics, the Adninictcation* s bill would broaden the areas of 
support to Include teachers of all subjects and all 
administrators. Funds already stretched to low amounts would be 
spread so thin as to have no effect whatsoever. Spending scare 
federal dollars on programs without documented need is especially 
counterproductive. 

The deficiencies in the Administration bill are so numerous, 
it would take far more space than permitted here to detail them 
all. The act rests on erroneous assumptions, nonexistent 
evidence, and offers inappropriate solutions. For example, it is 
well-known that teachers from non-science or non-math fields 
cannot be retrained for science or math teaching without a 
mininun of two years of full-time study. This places the cost of 
such retraining at not less than $20,000 per teacher. Preparing 
even a minimal number of say 10,000 such teachers would cost $200 
H, acre than double the annual authorization for the several 
dozen program components in the act. The heavy emphasis on 
school administrators to "maintain an orderly school environment* 
seeu3 far from a federal responsibility, when did the Federal 
government get into the business of training teachers and 
adainlatra*,ora to maintain discipline? We would assert that good 
discipline is a natural consequence of renewed student interest 
that comes from having a competent science or math teacher in the 
classroom who has the resources for laboratories, field trips, 
and something other than outdated or inappropriate materials 
which encourage dxsinterect and poor student behavior. The 
Fawell act has no support from any of the dozen or so well-known 
science or math education organizations; nor has it the support 
of the teachers through NBA or AFT. 

While it is certainly true that you cannot solve a problem 
by throwing money at it, the only place that has been tried is in 
the defense budget. And you surely cannot solve the problems 
without money, as evidenced by the worsening of the crisis in 
science and mathematics education during the period of deciin^no 



The Challenger Mission Fulfillment Act. 

The proper way to honor the Challenger crew is to 
reauthorize Title II at an appropriate level of funding, and help 
the states and local school districts address the crisis in 
science and mathematics education. The Challenger Mission was a 
scientific and educationi.1 mission. There were three student 
experiments on the ill-fated Challenger. Those experiments were 
the result of a student competition carried out by NSTA under 
contract with NASA. With our closeness to this, and other Shuttle 
missions, the national Science Teachers Association strongly 
supports the Challenger Center for Space Science Education, 



Station Learning Centers, and we would hope that the language of 
the Act would convey this as one emphasis. It is therefore most 
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appropriate that Title II have the name, 

*The Challenger Mission Fulfillment Act for the improvement 
of ipathematics and science teaching." 

Whatever the form of the final Title II act, the NSTA urges 
that this name be part of it. 

RecoMMOded Titl« XX Goaponents. 

In discussions with state science supervisors from s&veral 
of th« larger states, there is very strong support for narrowing 
the focus of Title II to just science and mathematics. There is 
also concern about the excessive expenditures under the previou3 
authorization for computers. The greatest need is for programs 
to improve the teaching ability of science and mathematics 
teachers and to provide resources. Subject matter knowledge for 
the second and third teaching £ields is especially important at 
the high school level, and introductory course work is essential 
to the preparation of a large fraction of the elementary school 
teachers who have never had a course in science or mathematics. 
Because of the paucity of instructional materials needed to 
educate those who do not aspire to careers in science or 
engineering, there is a need for materials development fundin7. 

At the L;rc'e and local levels, funds ahould be used to 
provide teacher training: 

* in ac^jemic year and consecutive summer inservice programs 
for teachers of high potential who are teaching out of their 
major or minor fields of preparation or in grade levels for which 
they are not adequately prepared; 

* in evening and Saturday academic year, and summer progreims 
of subject matter for elementary and secondary school teachers 
who are teaching science or math subjects for which they 
themselves have never had An introductory course. Surveys show 
that this program is needed by a very large number of teachers; 

* inservice workshops and institutes on subject matter and 
applicable teaching techniques offered by schools, school 
districts, colleges and universities, and non-profit associations 
c: organizations, like the challenger center, to enhance the 
currency of science and math teachers in their major fields or 
preparation; 

* training principals to be instructional leaders for science 
and mathematics instruction; 

* providing funds to local education agencies for small 
greints projects for individual teachers to undertake projects to 
' prove their teaching ability or the instructional materials 

' ied in their science or math classrooms. 

In addition to the above teacher training activities, the 
TiMe should have State administered programs: 

* for competitive grants for exemplary progr2uns to improve 
math and science teacher training and education. The Challenger 
center teacher training activitiei? is an example of an 
appropriate State supported exemplary program. Other programs 
might be at colleges or universities or within school districts. 

* special programs to recruit minorities ?4nd women into math 
and science teaching; 

* curriculum evaluation, development, and modernization, in 
coordination with other States and Federal ef ^rts; 

* state-ddministered small grants program to teachers for 
innovative ideas to improve instruction in their classrooms. 
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At the ^ '* level, funds 'should be provided for: 

* matching granu,. for the purchase of app^it^^.s and non- 
expendable supplies to increase opportunities for hands-on or 
laboratory experiences in science and mathematics. This ie 
especially important, given the recent evidence that there is a 
movement away from direct experience to book learning without 
adequate direct experience first. 

* start-up funding for magnet schools in math and science 
which are designed to attract young people proportionately from 
among majority and minority groups, and between males and 
females; 

* leadership workshops for elementary school principals to 
facilitate their ability to improve the science and mathematics 
teaching in their schools. 

The nation is moving toward a crisis of major proportions in 
terns of scientifically and technically trained personnel. This 
cr*3is is a direct consequence of a peculiar demographic 
situation. The nation's secondary school population began a 
decline in 1977 and reached its low point in 1983. It is now 
just starting to increase, and will xise sharply in 1990-1991. 
At the same time, the ie-24 year old population is declining and 
reaches its low point in 1991, just when we most need teachers, 
scientists, technicians, and other well trained workers to enter 
the fields. This is because we also have a huge number of older 
^eachers and other professionals who will be retiring in the next 
five to ten years. All of these factors combine to make that 
period one of great crisis and concern. Hr. Aldridge, as 
President of the Commission on Professionals in Science and 
Technology (formerly the Scientific Manpower Commission), in 
addition to his rrigular job as Executive Director of the NSTA, 




nign schools in the United states offered no earth or 
space science courses last year (1985-1986). It is for this 
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Chairman Hawkins. T.***.L ^ . \ Mr. Lee. 

The next witness is Dr. Eric Cooper, chairman of the Ad Hoc 
Committee for Effective Schooling. 

May I, in presenting you, Dr. Cooper, also express the apprecia- 
tion of the Chair for the terrific job that you and your colleagues 
have been doing in addressing the problem of evaluation. 

One of the problems before this committee is the need for evalua- 
tion of programs to help us decide which should be renewed and 
which shoidd not be renewed, and which should be expanded and 
supported. I think that you and your colleagues have done an ex- 
cellent job. I know that you have worked ad hoc on a purely unoffi- 
cial basis. But I think that the results of the work of you and your 
distinguished colleagues will be looked upon by this conunittee 
wiw^h great interest. 

I wish to take this opportunity to commend you for the contribu- 
tion that you and your colleagues have been makiug, and we look 
forward to the finaJ study that y9u will submit to this committee. I 
car assu *^ you that, without objection, the record will be kept open 
so that the final study, when completed, will be made a part of the 
official record. 

[Retained in subcommittee files.] 

Chairman Hawkins. At this time we look forward to your testi- 
mony. 

STATEMENT OF ERIC COOPER, CHAIRMAN, AD HOC COMMITTEE 
FOR EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY DAN LEVINE, MEMBER, AD HOC COMMITTEE FOR EF- 
FECTIVE SCHOOLING 

Dr. Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your comments. Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, my name is Eric 
Cooper, and I am an associate director at the College Board. I 
thank you for this invitation to testify, and I appreciate the work 
you have been doing in support of education. 

At this point I would like to submit my written testimony into 
the record. 

I am appearing t>oday not as a spokesman of the College Board or 
to support a College Board position but, as you indicated, as the co- 
chairman for the Ad Hoc Committee for Effective Schooling. This 
committee has emerged out of the work conducted by the National 
Conference for Educating Black Children. In ad^tion, I am a 
member of the Select Committee for Educating Black Children. 

My testimony today reflects the ongoing work of the Ad Hoc 
Committee for Effective Schooling in relation to the identification 
of evaluation criteria that can be employed to identify effective 
schools. The recommendations in my written testimony reflect the 
initial efforts of the committee, as you suggested, and should not be 
considered a complete or exhaustive list of such criteria. 

However, it is ironic that in a few short years of addressing these 
problems of evaluation, we have gone from "A Nation at Risk" to 
'students at risk," that, in fact, students who are dependent on 
schools for learning are indeed at risk, for it is suggested in news- 
papers, magazines, and educational literature that the data suggest 
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that many of the Nation's students are not learning, in spite of the 
support we are giving them. 

Some of the data are, in fact, frightening because of the potential 
mipact they portend for the Nation as a whole. For an example, 
number one, it is estimated that 17 million Americans are func- 
tionally illiterate; 

Two, that one out of three Americans may not be able to read 
newspapers or other printed materials for comprehension; 

Three, that one niillion students are estimated to drop out of 
school each year; 

Four, that by fourth grade many students have reached their 
plateau m reasoning skills; 

Five, that 50 percent of those students retained in schools, given 
tne 50 percent dropout rate in many urban high schools, 50 percent 
of those students retained, or 25 percent, may not be able to read 
at the fifth or sixth-grade level when they reach the twelfth grade; 

Sixth, that in 1980, 55 percent of black youth ages 18 to 21 years 
of age had graduated from high school, compared to 71 percent of 
white males and 76 percent of white females; 

And lastly, in terms of my data, that only one in 20 17-year-olds 
m school read at the adept level as defined by the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress. 

We need as a Nation to remain cognizant of the implications of 
these data, and we need to accept the fact that those children most 
dependent on the schools for their academic success are falling fur- 
ther and further behind in achievement and in obtaining the op- 
portunities for becoming productive and active members of this so- 
ciety. 

TTie lass and potential waste of human lives is incalculable and 
should serve as a warning signal to policy makers. In order to pro- 
vide effective schooling, an institution must set high expectetions, 
not onlv o the students served but also for its administrators and 
its teachers. 

These expectations must applv equally to students who are con- 
sidered academically gifted and those who are considered educa- 
tionally at risk. While equality in outcomes may not be possible, 
there is no place for differential opportunities or expectetions for 
oar studente. 

In stating that an institution has high expectetions for the stu- 
dente it serves is not enough for effective schooling. These expecte- 
tions must be stated in concrete terms and in ways that can be ob- 
served and assessea. Sadly, many of the Nation's school systems 
have chosen to assess studente on minimum skills rather than the 
functional competencies required for adequate performance de- 
manded by the employers who strive to fill positions with graduat- 
ing studente who can comprehend, think, and reason. 

There is a need to move away from our present-day focus on 
basic skills and instruction, which focuses on studente acquisition 
of minimal and often disjointed skills, toward one that stresses 
comprehension, reasoning, and cognition in all subject areas, all 
grade levels, and all schools and for all studente. 

With the current focus on basic skills instruction in many Chap- 
ter 1 programs and in other school-based efforte, studente are pri- 
marily being asked to pass items on exams which assess how well 
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they memorize or recall a large nximber of facts presented in the 
context of subject matter instruction. Yet the recent reports on 
reading and writing produced by the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress document well the fact that the average perform- 
ance of students in comprehension in higher-level tasks of educa- 
tion is simply not adequate if we are to meet the needs of this 
Nation. 

Therefo.*e, for effective schooling to become a reality, our schools 
must set and hold students to higher expectations of performance 
on tasks which demand comprehension and thinking skills. In line 
with this focus, I am pleased to see in H.R. 950 the statement 
which stresses the encouragement of programs to assist eligible stu- 
dents beyond competencies in basic skills. But to set in place these 
expectations on improved comprehension and thinking by students, 
effective schooling requires the use of nontraditional evaluation in- 
struments which will provide a wedge for introducing into the 
schools instruction focused on comprehension and hinking. 

Specific examples have been identified by the i A Hoc Committee 
for Effective Schooling. These examples are neither complete or ex- 
haustive, but are based on a belief that, effective schools are 
humane and creative problem-solving institutions that actively 
engage students to become capable of ftill p£u1;icipation in a free so- 
ciety which needs intellectually capable citizens. 

Now, the evaluation criteria that we have been working on, and 
this is just a cursory list of our initial work, are as follows: 

One, we need to focus on assessment of educational outcomes 
based on process measures, such as work samples, direct writing, 
samples, and holistic measures of comprc .lension. Specifically, testis 
which sample discrete skills rather than engage comprehension, 
writing, and computing processes should not be relied upon as indi- 
cators of educational prc^ess, as is presently being done in most of 
the States in this Nation. 

Attempts to legislate improvements in education through mini- 
mum competency testing programs fall short for students, especial- 
ly students who are at risk, because they focus attention on lower- 
level discrete skills at the expense of comprehension, problem-solv- 
ing, and the expression of ideas orally and in writing. 

The second recommendation of this committee is that there 
should be frequent monitoring of students progress toward out- 
comes by classroom teachers using a variety of both formal and in- 
formal techniques; 

Three, we need to b^in to assess a supportive school climate by 
using rating scales and interviews conducted not only by the educa- 
tors but also by trained students themselves; 

Four, clear statements of school goals and expectations based 
upon higher-level performances by students is critical, other com- 
ponents of effective schools as identified in the literature, and the 
use of graded homework to help support parental instructional 
intervention is critical. 

In the area of indicators of equality, we need to consider the fol- 
lowing: attendance rates for at-risk students which equal or exceed 
that for the entire school; retention and completion rates for at^ 
risk students which equal or exceed that for the entire . ^'hool; and 
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pn^ress toward educational goals and expectations for at-risk stu- 
dents which is equal to that made by all students. 

Mr. Chairman, I again thank you for this opportunity to express 
concerns r^arding H.R. 950 and hope that the Ad Hoc Ck)mmittee 
for Effective Schooling can be of some assistance to your delibera- 
tions. I would be glad to answer any questions that you or your 
committee might entertain. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Eric J. Cooper follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Eric J. Cooper, Chairman, Ad Hoc Committee for 
Effective Schooung, Washington, DC 

EVAIUATIOH AHO EFFECTIVE SCHOOlItiG 

nr. Chairman and members of the subconi'slttee, I thank you for this 
Invitation to testify and appreciate the work you have been doing In 
support of education. I am appearing today, not as a spokesman for 
the College Board, or to support a College Board position, but as 
the co-chairman for the Ad Hoc Committee for Effective Schooling. 
This committee has emerged out of the work conducted by the National 
Conference for Educating Black Children. In addition, I am a member 
of the Select Committee for Educating Black Children, 

Hy testimony today reflects the on-going work of the Ad Hoc 
Cowwittee for Effective Schooling In relation to the Identification 
of evaluation criteria that can be employed to Identify effective 
schools. The recommendations In my written testimony reflect the 
Initial efforts of this committee and should not be considered a 
complete or exhaustive list of such criteria. 

The strength of our Nation Is a direct function of the ability of 
our schools to educate — majority as well as minority, women as 
well as men, children as well as adults. All students served — all 
students educated. This Is not only a goal, but a necessity. An 
Institution that provides "effective schooling" Is one that Is able 
to maintain sustained progress towards national expectations, goals, 
and priorities for all students. 
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In this definition, it 1s Important to note that a school with a 
•good" reputation may not be an effective school. The difference 
between the two relates to the concept of progress and whether or 
not all students are well served. To some, "good schools" develop 
high levels of achievement for a certain portion of the students 
served. Effective schools, on the other hand, hold to a higher 
standard. They sustain high levels of growth for all students. 

The recent reports on reading and writing produced by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress document well the fact that the 
average performance of students on the process outcomes of education 
Is simply not high enough to meet the needs of the Nation. The 
Nation is still at risk. Therefore, for effective schooling to 
become a reality, our schools must set and hold all students to 
higher expectations of performance on the process outcomes of 
education 

In order to provide effective schooling, an Institution mast set 
high goals and expectations, not only for the students served, but 
also for Its administrators and Its teachers. And these goali and 
expectations must apply equally to students who are considered 
academically gifted and those who are considered educationally at 
risk. While equality m outcomes cannot be guaranteed, there Is no 
place for differential opportunities or expectations for students. 

Stating that an Institution has high expectations for the students 
U serves Is not enough for effective schooling. These expectations 
must be stated In concrete terms - in ways that can be observed a,id 
assessed. And as an Integral part of effective schooling, student 
progress towards these expectations must be monitored continuously 
- by measures of valued educational outcomes as well as by 
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quantitative and qualitative Indicators of success. An example of 
the former would be the periodic assessment of student ability to 
write through the use of direct writing samples. An example of the 
latter would be evidence that the retention rate for at risk students 
was as high as the retention rate for the academically talented.. 

Because we are not doing well enough In schooling the gifted and the 
average student, and because many of the compensatory education 
programs as Implemented today are counter-productive, I want to talk 
about educational processes that have been shown to produce results. 
These processes are found In what has been termed effective schools. 

In stating that measures of valued educational outcomes must be used 
to monitor student progress. It Is Important to define what Is meant 
by "valued educational outcomes". Education Is not simply the 
acquisition of subject matter knowledge — the facts and figures. 
Effective schooling Involves the processes of education — the 
processes needed to actually solve problems, read with comprehension, 
and develop an Idea In writing, for example. And measures of the<^e 
processes, rather than of the discrete skills and facts, must be 
used to assess student progress towards these valued outcomes. 

Effective schools use a variety of assessments to determine 
Instructional needs not only In terms of current problems, but also 
with respect to the need for attaining those levels of performance 
required to function effectively In the future. According to NAEP, 
however, only 1 In 20 seventeen-year-old students can read at the 
"adept" level. It Is obvious that we need to know what must be done 
In the future In order to plan her new and higher levels of 
performance. 
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In order to ensure that instruction Is fulfilling student needs, 
appropriate tests that are In accord with real-world outcomes and 
teacher-directed and student-centered Instruction should be used. 
These tests should repeatedly show that students In all classrooms 
and at all ability levels are making satisfactory progress toward 
the svated goals and expectations. They should demonstrate that 
students are successful on those optimally difficult learning taski 
that ensure growth. 

While It Is Important for teachers to use tests to monitor 
Instruction, It Is very Important to distinguish these tests from 
those which show that students are making progress toward valued 
educational outcomes. These outcome measures should be used for the 
purpose of redesigning the curriculum and teacher-directed 
Instruction so that ever Increasing progress Is made towards the 
bottom line — towards attaining valued outcomes. 

Two statewide testing programs stand out as exemplars In terms of 
their use of measures that focus on the process outcomes of 
education rather than the discrete skills and facts of education. 
In Connecticut and New York, outcome measures are used that permit 
the assessment of student progress towards expectations — absolute 
expectations set In terms of functional needs of the State and the 
Nation rather than relative needs set In relation to the average 
performance of students on tests that are only norm-referenced. 

In drawing attention to the processes to solve problems, read with 
comprehension, and develop an Idea In writing, for example, we must 
take note of the fact that effective schooling requires that 
students be engaged In productive learning experiences, not simply 
tlme-on-task. Furthermore, teachers must be sensitive to the needs 
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and abilities of the students served In order to engage them In 
productive learning experiences In the classroom. This means that 
the materials used to deliver Instruction must rot be so easy as to 
create boredom, nor too difficult to create frustration. 

In effective schools, all students must have a demonstrable 
opportunity to develop cognitive processes to comprehend, think, and 
compute. This means that students should be actively engaged In a 
mixture of Interactive and teacher-directed Instruction for a 
significant portion of the school day. All students should also 
have an opportunity to learn In the content fields and such 
opportunities should be Integrated with the development of 
processing capabilities. While the curriculum may be enriched for 
the gifted. It should not be trivialized for those who are at risk 
or who are more dependent upon ttn; school for their development. 
Finally^ effective schooling requires that, teachers be sensitive to 
the art of classroom questioning, listening well to student 
responses and providing construcclve clues and feedback to 
facilitate the learning process. 

While the above generalities hold for Institutions that provide 
effective schooling, there are a number of additional requirements 
for Institutions that serve high-risk students — students who are 
almost solely dependent upon schools for the development of the 
processes of education. The educational attainments of 
disadvantaged students, who are disproportionately black. HlspanU. 
American Indian, and poor serve as a barometer ^ictcuHine whether 
a school Is engaged In effectWA sc^Ov^nng. If a school cannot 
produce as much progress towards national goals and expectations for 
these students as It does for the educationally advantaged, then the 
school cannot be considered as one that provides effective schooling. 
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To provide effective schooling for the educationally disadvantaged, 
a school must assign some of the best teachers, allocate a 
disproportionate amount of resources, and maintain the smallest 
class size for these students. Anything less, and the educationally 
disadvantaged will not be able to sustain progress towards the 
acquisition of the processes of problem solving, reading with 
comprehension, and developing an Idea In writing, for example. 
Finally, to sustain progress, particularly for at risk students, 
attendance should be high and the school should aggressively resist 
the transferring of students In and out of classrooms for pull-out 
programs, unless they are fully and productively coordinated with 
regulat classroom Instruction. 

Effective schooling requires that concrete and manageable plans be 
In place for starting off a school year with complete programs and a 
fully professional staff ready to teach. The school year Is too 
short to waste time on start-up processes and It Is especially 
Important to make sure that the at risk students are served with the 
best staff from the very start of the scnool year. Furthermore, 
throughout the school year, the amount of time students are actively 
engaged In the learning process Is critically Important. Effective 
schooling requires the systematic upgrading of Instruction so that 
It Is In accord with the state-of-the-art In Instructional fields as 
documented In various professional reports such as the Hit report 
entitled. Becoming A Nation of Readers . 

Teachers and administrators who provide effective schooling are 
critical consumers of educational books, computer software, and 
other products, making sure that they have been validated for 
Instructional use. Because these products overwhelmingly determine 
the nature of Instruction, those Involved In effective schooling 
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frequently acquire updated products to support efforts at upgrading 
themselves. 

By way of suninary. schools that provide effective schooling are 
humane and creative problem-solving Institutions that engage 
students In academic learning processes whUh enable them to become 
capable of full participation In a free society that needs 
Intellectually capable citizens. Evaluation Indicators and criteria 
that can be employed In Identifying Institutions that provide 
effective schooling can be grouped under three major headings: (i) 
Indicators of efficacy. (2) Indicators of quality, and (3) 
Indicators of equality. Evaluation criteria for Identifying 
effective schools are; 

A. Indicators of efficacy, such as — 

1. Assessment of educational outcomes based on process measures 
such as work samples, direct writing samples, and holistic 
measures of coir,prehens1on. Specifically, tests which sample 
discrete skills rather than engage comprehension, writing, 
and computing processes should not be relied upon as 
indicators of educational progress. Attempts to legislate 
Improvements In education through minimum competency testing 
programs fall short for students, especially students who 
are at risk, because they focus attention on lower-level 
discrete skills at the expanse of comprehension, 
problem-solving, and the expression of Ideas orally and In 
writing. 

2. Frequent monitoring of student progress towards outcomes by 
classroom teachers using a variety of formal and Informal 
procedures. 
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B. Indicators of qualUy, such as — 

1. A supportive school climate. 

2. Clear statements of school goals and expectations. 

3. Other components of effective schools as Identified In the 
literature. 

C. Indicators of equality, such ^s — 

1. Attenodnce rates for at-risk students which equal or exceed 
that for the entire school. 

2. Retention and completion rates for at-risk students which 
equal or exceed that for the entire school. 

3. Progress toward educational goals and expectations for 
at-risk students which Is equal to that made by all students. 

If these Indicators are tu be achieved we must not Ignore the 
lipportance of teachers In the planning, dec Ulon-maklng. and 
evaluation process of educating children. Oo not depend on top-down 
mandates to Improve Instruction. Effective Implementation of 
Instructional reform requires a mixture of school-level 
decision-making and top-level direction-setting, with emphasis on 
on-going, building-level staff development and Initiative focusing 
on how Instructional Improvements will be defined. Implemented, and 
modified. Teachers must be deeply Involved as scholar 
practltloneers In determining, through colleglal decision-making, 
how Improvements are shaped and delivered. 

Hr. Chairman, I again thank you for this opportunity to express 
concern? regarding H. R. 950. and hope that the Ad Hoc Conwittoe for 
Schooling can be of some assistance to your deliberations. I would 
be glad to answer any questions that you or your committee would 
entertain. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Cooper. 

Does Dr. Levine have any additional comments to make? 

Dr. Levine? 

Dr. Cooper. No, he doesn't have at this point. 

Chairman Hawkins. He does not. I see. Thank you. 

Dr. Cooper. I would like, however, Mr. Chairman, to request that 
the written testimony prepared by Dr. Levine be submitted into 
the record. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, so ordered. 
[Prepared statement of Daniel U. Levine follows:] 
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Prepared SrATLMEr^x op Da^l U. Lev.ne, Member. Ad Hoc Commitee for 
Effective Schooung, Was.ungton, DC 

Mr. Oialrnan and nwmbers of the Subconalttee. i thank vnn 

.ch«i,«!^ ^ """"^ '° '"Ph^l" that the problens Involving lo„ 

win^on """""^ """ are IndeeHever! IZ 

will not be solved without vigorous action at every level of g^e^ew. 

(KAEPl'Jn T^llV/, """"""^ Assessment of Educational Progress 

h^^Ien ,1!"?^ profldencv scorfof 

:cJo:!^rr^^t::r;:b"iric\%sn:ch^'^rr„oirtr" L'^'"'' 

IZIV/ r ^y^"""^ -^"oruy ln""dlsad":nt: dtban": Ls^"i:l29 
more D«nle' d" J'r* " "-e 2o"!oOO or 

Jy^Br^^Is^raL^tha-'o t^a^? tL^pirce-t-ollrba^rt^rt"""""^"- 
attendlng disadvantaged urban schoo""„i':h"hlllV o"r ^ n^ri^y";" ? 
ment have scores as high as the average student In advantaged urbin sc^ool^ 
with lower poverty/minority enrollment, while only about tfn percent of 
thir en-year-olds In advantaged urban schools relatively low' "poverty/ 
minority enrollment have scores below the average student In dl3advlnta«d 
«v:;yttti: "'V^^ Poverty/mmonty enrollment. There thur rr f! 
tlvely little overlap between the two groups, and a large proportion of 
urban students attending public schools high In povertv/mlnorlty enroU- 

scUooi" "°' """" ""^"""'^ " I., higr 

cv '''' ^1*° 'hat the reading proficien- 

cy score for seventeen-year-olds attending schools In dlsadvartaeed urban 
communities (266) Is slightly below that ?or thlrteen-year-olSs fn advan" 
taged urban communities (268). and that the reading proficiency score of 
^itrr,^". "") IS also below the score for 

f^nrM 1" advantaged urban communities. The low reading per- 
eHn t (as well as other children and youth concentra- 

that Mr^'" " " "0 "P°« Indicating 

M^h ""•'/"""'^between the ages of sixteen and 24 who graduated from 

tif^ II I l"'/.'/ 8° " ""^8^ ""^ "° "•'^ly " be employed 

than those who did not graduate. ^h^w/cu 

begin to address the problems of low achievement in urban 
areas more successfully in the future than has been true in the past" As 
you know, a comprehensive answer to this question would require several 
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voluaes. Instead of trying to provide such a response In a few olnutes, 
1 will endeavor to Identify s few of the nost Isportant thenes, guide- 
lines, and criteria that must be taken Into account In order to sake 
urban school inprovenent efforts nore suv.ces8ful. My remarks vlll be 
organized under the hesdlngs "Resources**, ^^Organizational Arrangements", 
"Testing", "Secondary Schools" and "Preparation of Administrators. " A 
more extensive discussion of these and several other topics Is provided 
In the paper which Dean Eugene Eubanks of the UMKC School of Education 
and I prepared for the Committee. 

RESOURCES 

Experience, common sense, and some research support the conclusion 
thst significant additional resources generally are required to substan- 
tially Improve the achievement of students attending poverty schools In 
big cities. Among the major categories In which expenditure Increases 
generslly are required are the following: class size, supervisory and 
technical assistance personnel; Instructional materials and supplies; and 
specialized personnel sttch as librarians and counselors. Due to tine 
limitations, I will limit my comments today to the class size component. > 

Class size . Whether class size reduction results In Improved achievement 
has been a long and cortuous controversy among education researchers. 
Without recapitulating the history of this controversy, I can report that 
there Is now some consensus for the conclusion that substantial changes 
which reduce class size below the f If teen-to-twenty range can improve 
achievement provided that such reductions are taken advantage of to modi- 
fy and Improve Instructional practice. Beyond this common senss conclu- 
sion, several recent studies support the emerging and Interrelated con- 
clusions that the number of low-achieving students may be more important 
than the ninnber of students per se , snd that classes with a relatively 
high proportion of low achievers must be small if the average teacher Is 
to function effectively in this difficult environment. 

It Is true that substantially Increasing expenditures for class 
size reduction and other Improvements at povertv schools does not and 
will not automatically result In improvements In Instruction or student 
performance. Resources can be Increased far beyond the average level In 
a school district, but little or no Improvement will take place unless 
they are used to bring about fundamental changes In Instructional methods, 
organizational arrangements, and other aspects of education. 

It is also true that there arc some poverty schools which already 
have an adequate level of resources and are much more dependent on changes 
In their utilization rather than additional Increases If improvement Is to 
occur In achievement. Some Kew York City schools, for ^Aa,Tple, h /e rela- 
tively large resources available through various Icca), state, and 
federal sources, and may not require additional money to bring about 
substantial improvement. In our experience, however, such schools arc 
much more the exception than the rule nationally. 

ORGANIZATTOKAL ARRANGEMENTS 
During the past fifteen years T have devoted a considerable amount 
of time to studying, visiting, and otherwise learning about effective 
poverty schools at which average reading or math achievement Is mvch high- 
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^4^?^^. """"Ol'- On« of the «ost laport«nt characteristics 

^ulnv T 1" poverty school, i, that they have 

unusually effective arrangeaents for teaching low-achieving students. 

hl» r'^^ P«"<:"l«ly critical aspect of organizational arrangements in 
big cities involves coordination of the regular instructional program 
^Iv,d3"!!^'"' resources such a. Chapter 1. The «hU1 approach for 
providing compensatory education is to "pull" students froa regular 
classes for special assistance, but many or »ost pullout arrlnf^ents 
unfortunately are not working effectively because they are "oorl^ coordi- 
nated with regular instruction, reduce accountability of re^Ur teachers 
ot^^J^sT. , "^'I?'"-' -o'""'^ throughout the sch^l day! and 

r ^""^ effective delivery of instruction. New Yori. 

Kansas city, and some other urban districts have made large improvements 
eLLtlhflr' '^*-^""^"f P""""^- «nd many other distric'ts^t "the" 
TlTiJLil rt',"^ " " i»Pie«nt pullout more effectively, 

if academic achievement Is to be substantially Improved at urban schools 

TESTING 

1. h.t^a^T°'f P^"""^^^° l>^8 <=^ties Indicate that much emphasis 

improving students' perfornance in ''basic" rudimentary 
.^5*^ are easiest to teach and test. In addition, such skills are 
easiest for students to learn and not only help keep them "occupied" with 

^e^^r^nir^.'^'^*'*'*'''!,*'"' ^^"^^ '•"^ ^^^^^"^ that they 

studenrTri difficult for teachers and 

nrH^r w^? ^^ l^^^ tendency, particularly since emphasis on higher- 
order skills calls for more sizable classes with a high proportion of low 
^Jnn^l^w* «c»»i«^«="t trends In big cities support the conclu- 

sion that much progress is being nade In teaching low-level skills, but 
deficiencies in higher-order skills are still severe. 

Worse testing practices frequently reinforce destructive tendencies 
to overemphasize lower-order skills. For example, state or district tests 
in some locations specify a large number of sub-skills that are supposed 
to coTistltute reading", but instruction in these sub-skills frequently 
only helps students select the correct multiple-choice response on a test 
but not actually read with understanding. When such t''<.ts are impos ^d as 
the standard for performance across a diverse set of schools, students in 
middle-class schools generally perform well and move quickly to instruc- 
tion in more important higher-level skills, while students at poverty 
schools In the Inner city get mired in a repetitive cycle narked bv learn- 
ing, ettlng, and re-learning of narrow sub-skills. 

Tt'sting can be an engine for Improvement rather than a generator and 
re- rcer of destructive emphasis on lower-order skills in the inner city. 
Aa( , the viable options available to administrators, policy-makers, and 
other school officials are to emphasize components of standardized tests 
that deal with the relatively most important higher-order skills, or to 
use tests, such as the Degrees of Reading Power, that are designed 
explicitly to assess performance on 'Jimensions other than rote mastery of 
narrow sub-skills. It will be unnecessarily difficult to wean teachers 
and students from emphasis on rote learning so long as performance is 
assessed on the wrong learning measures. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
At the senior high and intcmcdiatc (i.e.. Juuior high or niddle 
school) levels, the conclusions set forth above regarding resources, 
organizational arrangements, and testing also apply, but problems in 
reforming secondary schools arc more severe than those encountered at 
the elementary level, and therefore workable solutions require even 
greater change in traditional practice. Several conclusions regarding 
successful reform of secondary schools wiiii a high proportion of lov- 
achieving, disadvantaged students arc enumerated below. 

I. Urban secondary schools enrolling many low achievers require 
fundamental structural change. Productive structural change can include 
such possibilities as creation of "school-wlthin-a-school units, estab- 
lishment of "Institutes" or "Centers" that allow students to concentrate 
on studies In which they are particularly interested, and arrangements 
for teaching across subject areas to emphasize common theme, in English, 
social studies, math, science, and other subjects. Parenthetically, I 
should add that successful structural change of this sort typically 
requires an increase of twenty to thirty percent in per pupil expendi- 



tures. 



2 To carry out oajor improvements in structure, staffing, and 
instructional approach, secondary schools generally require at least one 
support pel ,on for every nine or ten teachers. Sroport staff can include 
a variety of positions such as administrator, su, fvisor, counselor, sub- 
unit director, program coordinator, specialist in curriculum and/or 
instruction, staff development specialist or ^P"^^^^" * 

Successful organizations in business and industry, health care, military 
services, and other fields typically have one support person/supervisor/ 
technical consultant for every eight-to-ten ««Pi^y«s. Jj^^J^^ 
understand why people believ, ^hat schools, which have ,^ 
complex and difficult objectives to carry out, ^^^^'"""^^ 
with a much smaller amount of leadership, supervision, and technical 
support • 

PREPARATION OF ADMINISTRATORS 
Pre-service and in-service preparation of administrators must be 
substantially strengthened or the effective schools P^^^^^^J]!^^, 
will chrash around without having a systematic national ^^P^f J^^^/"^ 
^forts to improve administrative leadership necessarilv will include 
the following interrelated components: 

a) paid internships at both the pre-service and in-service stages; 
and 

b) opportunities to gain first-hano familiarity with ^"''"••"^""^J^, 
arrangements, operational procedu.es. =1^"% "P""^"^"' 

and other aspects of education at unusually effective schools. 
Su h faMliarity ^th effective practices can be ""talned th ough 
a combination of internships, m.ntor programs for new °^ P^^^^^f^ 
administrators, collegial study arrangements ^^/^^^^^ 
is-.rators vioit and analyze each other's schools, and other means. 
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CRITERIA FOR ORBAH SCHOOL REFCRJ? 

Based In part on the preceding discussion, cne csn begin to Identify 
criteria th aay prove useful In guiding urban jchool Improvement efforts 
at the local level and In providing extcrwil assistance to naVe jid=h 
efforts feasible and successful. So&e of these criteria aay be stated 
tentatively as follows: 

^' achool laproveaen t and refom efforts aust have suff icient 
resources to address iss ues involving class size, provisio n TF^ 
supervisory and technica l-assistance personnel, and otfter iao era- 
tive needs. If the perforcance of disadvantaged. at~ ri«ik~;?77;^i;;;o 
is to btt substantially laproved . 

^* school reform ef forts gust specify and bring about ipprovc - 

ment in organizatio nal arrangements for teaching lov-achlever s 
particularly vith resp ect to coordinatior of Chapter i ^^^oV 
external assistance with local fundsT 

^' Testing- and therefor e evaluation- must emphasize mast^rv of th e 
most Important learnin g skills such as comprehension in rHii^ 
and problem-solving in oath, vith a consistent focus on applica - 
tion, thinking, and leaming-to-learn rather than rote memcriza- 
tion and regurgitation of lov-level skills . 

^- Reform ef forts to help at-risk students in urban secondary 

schools aus t emphasize structural change such as establlsh nent 
of 'school-vithin-a-school'* units . 

Provisio n must be made for systematic improve rr nt of pre-service 
and in-ser vice training of principals and other administrators .- 
through s uch mechanisms as intensive internships and other 
opportunit ies for gaining first-hand familiaritv with productive 
and effe ctive practices regarding Improvenent of organizational 
and instructional arrangements and school climates . 

Mr. Chairaan, I thank vou again for this opportunity to talk with 
the Subcommittee, and will be happv to answer questions. 
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Chairman Hawkins. The Chair would like to commend the wit- 
nesses. You have not only presented us w\h a lot to consider, but 
jdso you have been very concise and ver> articulate in your views 
and recommendations. , , , , xi. 

I would like to ask Mr. Cames a question. I don t know whether 
you would be the one to answer this question. If not, you may 
simpiy indicate that you were merely presenting the views that 
you presented today in connection with the adminstration s propos- 

Several of the witnesses have indicated that many of the pro- 
grams that they were recommending today, in particular the immi- 
grant program and the magnet school program, were either sched- 
uled for elimination or for zero funding. I am not so sure just what 
the justification is for that recommendation by the department. 

Are there reports or studies that they have made, or is it merely 
for budgetary considerations? As I say, you are speakmg, I believe, 
on behalf of the adminstration. If you would care to comment on it, 
it certainly would be helpful. 

Mr. Carnes. Yes, I would be very happy to answer that. 

Chairman Hawkins. Magnet schools, as I understand it, is being 
recommended for level funding. 

Mr. Carnes. Absolutely. 

Chairman Hawkins. And the immigrant program, tor zero fund- 
ing; is that correct? ^ . „^ ^ , 

Mr. Carnes. That's correct, Mr. Chairman. We are strong advo- 
cates of the Magnet Schools program, and we recommend that pro- 
gram to you every bit as strongly as Ms. Gibbs did. We believe that 
it has proved itself to be very successful both in its ability to im- 
prove the overall quality of education and to assist in desegregation 

efforts. . , X. . i. r 

Beyond that, let me talk about immigrant education just for a 
second. Again we have recommended the elimination of funding for 
this as a separate program, on the grounds that most of the serv- 
ices, if not all the services, provided under this program are also 
pK)vided for in other programs that are funded by Congress m, tor 
instance. Chapter 1 or bilingual education. To that extent, there is 
a question of overlap between immigrant education activities and 
these other programs. For that reason, we are recommending that 
this particular set-aside be eliminated. ^ , ^ 

Chairman Hawkins. Usually, when reference is made to the con- 
tinuation of programs with funds from other programs, that simply 
means that they are not even considered in the other programs be- 
cause there isn't enough money to go around. So the result has 
been wherever these programs are consolidated with other pro- 
grams they not only lose identification but they also lose tneir 
funding or else thev must compete with other eligible groups that 
are equally concerned about the reduction in the funding. So we 
end up not continuing the program or else placing the persons ben- 
efitting from z program in competition with other needy groups 

So it jusi seems to me that we have to look at it for what it is, 
and that is simply an attempt to wipe out Federal programs rather 

than to continue them. , xi x ni. • t> 4. 

Mr Carnes. Well, I take your point on that, Mr. Chairman. But 
I wouia also observe that, by and large, the activities that are sup- 
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ported here are also supported in other programs that the depart- 
ment funds. As you know, we are requesting increases in the Chap- 
ter 1 program m the neighborhood of $200 million, which is a sig- 
mlicant increase. ^ 

To the extent that there is that overlap, then we think that, 
given the increases that we are proposing, that these activities will 
be sustained, given the fact they are already being performed. 
, Chairman Hawkins. Isn't it true that the $200 million increase 
18 not reaUy an mcrease because it doesn't really take care of infla- 
tion.' 

Mr. Carnes. No. it is more than the rate of inflation. Inflation in 
the past year was less than two percent, and the increase that we 
are proposing is approximately five percent. 

Chaiman Hawkins. Well, according to the Congressional Budget 
Office, they have indicated that it is only an inflation increase and 
not a real mcrease. But even stipulating that it is in any way an 
mcrease— and I think I am being very generous in saying that it is 
an mcrease-it would be so negligible that it certainly would not 
take care of the programs that are being shifted to other programs 
particularly when none of the other programs for the most part are 
'jemg increased. 

You certainly aren't increasing the immigrant program, for ex- 
ample, when you are eliminating altogether the funding of it So 
none ot that money is being transferred over to any of the other 
programs that you vaguely refer to as being able to take care of 
this issue. 

, Mr. Carnk. Well, based on our current services estimates, the 
mcrease needed for Chapter 1 to cover inflation in FY 1988 is $54 
«^nn "•r®'' **^®*?4?'®".*...level. We are proposing an increase of 
$^UU miUion, or $146 million beyond the amount needed to cover 
inflation increases. We further believe that the additional funding 
for Chapter 1 more than offsets the $30 million reduction in the 
other. 

Chairman Hawkins. But when we really get down to it, are we 
taltang about fewer children being served or more children' The 
need is bulling up constantly in the meantima, so even getting 
avray from what may or may not be enough to cover the cost of 
mttetion, we still have greater need for these programs. 

There are many more pooi people today than in 1980. There are 
many mor.j children who are poor today and who are in need of 
these special programs today than in 1980. By any stretch of the 
imagination can we say that we are any better off now, in terms of 
fundmg, than we v'ere m 1980. As a matter of fact, taking inflation 
over a long period of time and not dealing with a single year, we 
are much worse off and fewer children are being served Is that a 
true statement or isn't it? 

^u- ^ ^® are just going to have to disagree 

on this, Mr. Chairman, because the numbers as I presented them 
are the numbers as we see them. And what we are proposing is an 
increase of 2.5 times the rate of inflation, an increase that more 
onr«ts the reduction we are proposing in immigrant education, 
lhat m itself represents an increase. To me, a $200 million in- 
crease, less an increase of almost $60 million for inflation, plus $30 
million for immigrant education is a net plus. I mean, you add it 
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up, we'd still come out a net plus, ^nd that's the way the numbers 
work. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, this is the first time you have advo- 
cated an increase, which I commend you on that small move. 

Mr. Carnes. We have advocated an increase in this program 
very, very strongly all year. 

Chairman Hawkins. Chapter 1? 

Mr. Carnes. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. Are you saying that Chapter 1 has been in- 
creased since 1980? 

Mr. Carnes. No. You said that this was the first time that you 
had heard that we were advocating an increase, and I said that cer- 
tainly when Secretary jBennett appeared 

Chairman Hawkins. In Chapter 1? 

Mr. Carnes. Yes, sir. Yes, sir. This year we advocated an in- 
crease very strongly. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I know this year you did, and I com- 
mend you on that. 

Mr. Carnes. I just am responding to your question. 

Chairman Hawkins. But isn't it true that Chapter 1 has been de- 
creased since 1980 in constant dollars? 

Mr. Carnes. Well, I don't have the figure before me since 1980. 
But I might also point out that the funding levels that have been 
provided for Chapter 1 have been the levels that Congress has ap- 
propriated. Now, we have not sought to reduce Chapter 1, and we 
are indeed now proposing to increase it. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, the Congress itself has resisted the 
President's budget constantly since 1981 and has been more liberal 
than what has been recommended by the President. Isn't that so? 

Mr. Carnes. Well, we have not requested a reduction in funding 
for this program for over five years. 

Chairman Hawkins. But you are not keeping up with inflation. 
That's the point. 

Mr. Carnes. Well, my point just now was that we are proposing 
an increase 2.5 times the rate of inflation. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, we are commending you fo*- that one 
time, 

Mr. Car..<es. I can't go back and reoaest increases for prior years. 
Chairman Hawkins. Well, let me get onto something else. Thank 
you very much for your answer. 
Mr. Carnes. Tha ik you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Vargas, under the program, the Immi- 
grant Assistance Act, you had indicated that in the context of the 
overall underfiinding of programs benefitting immigrant children, 
that there has been a serious attack on the problems of immi- 
grants. In that connection, you mentioned the Bilingual Education 
Act and Chapter 1, both of which have been severely underfunded, 
according to the record. 

With respect to the Bilingual Education Act, which is certainly 
one of the controversial issues before this committee, does La Raza 
support t} 3 continuation and expansion of that act, or would you 
in any way wish to take any position on the efforts of some people 
to revise that act and open it up for so-called alternative programs? 
Have you taken any position on that issue? 
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1751 y,i^°^- Yes, sir, we have. We enthusiastically support H R 
1755 without any reservations whatsoever. We do not support any 
alteration m tue present funding mechanism, the way the percent- 
ages are set aside. ^ t>^i^^iiu- 

In reject to the funding of the program. Title VII this year .las 

As you pointed out with 
Chapter 1, the increase in Chapter 1 was an inflationary increase. 
Ihere was no such increase for bilingual education. So with the 
elimination of emergency immigrant assistance we will be placing 
an even greater burden on these programs that, as it is, are not 
serving the entire population in need. Chapter 1, I believe serves 
somewhere between 40 to 50 percent of the population inTe^^^^^^ 
bilingual ed much, much less than that. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, do you think that bilingual education 
can assume the responsibility of any other program, including the 
immigrant program, with the current funding level' 
_ Mr. Vargas. We believe that, as it is currently written, and esoe- 

5o have introduced, it^las the potential to 

do that, but not at its present funding level, no sir 
Chairman Hawkins. What has been the experience of your orga- 
with respect to the operation of the Bilingual Education 
cvSmi/k ®- ^ wt" ,^ suggestion that much more discretion 
should be given at the local level for alternative programs, taking 
l5l!,n«Hn^'A°?n°"'^y' f""ding for the Bilingual 

^^^ T i'*- °° *hat it has succeeded or that other 

«i l^f-^*®'' oPPO'^tunity of success than what has been 
done under the Bilingual Education Act' 

oM^?' ^'^^^'^^■iJ!^!"' sir. since the Bilingual Education Act was re- 
authorized in 1984, we believe that it has been very successful in 
jL^iw" ^ educate limited-English-proficient children. We be- 
chiWrin T[f'"^"' r ^^^l^fst at its Optimum in serving these 
thie children " language is important for educating 

m,^t '■^search and other experionces in which native lan- 

!w r^^""^ academic gains by children were not as 

great, and perhaps there were very little, if any, academic gains for 
Snon'^^^ ^h^* *hie children Le^eThe besredu- 
nr«n^^n«^ ^ ''^u Relieve that research and 

Satfve lail^age"^" °^ education requires the use of 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you 

Mr. Bartlett. 

reteS^ ctmef"' "^^^"^ Question is for Sec- 

Secretary Cames, I know you are here testifying on other cate- 
gorical programs, but if I could, I would like to revi^t the issue of 
bilingual education. 

™jnl^" the past Secretary Bennett has expressed his 

n«^rr'"/^"^'"u^ terms to support an increase in bilingual 
education funding should additional flexibility be built into the 

nnr^ H T""^ ^^^^ ^0 '"educe the general sup- 

port to more specific terms. ^ 

nJf°„I^J^f'^"?n-'°"/'- ^VT ^^9^ th^' '"^'•kuP next week, is the de- 
partment willing to, and does it intend to work with the committee 
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to provide some assurances of an ii. >iease in funding for future 
budget years for bilingual education? Should we achieve some flexi- 
bility in bilingual education, which is a very, very important com- 
ponent of this as far as whether the administration is willing to ad- 
vocate that? . , ^ 

Mr. Carnes. Yes, Mr. Bartlett. The administration, the Secre- 
tary, will support an increase in funding for bilingual education in 
1988 and beyond if increased flexibility is provided in the Bilingual 
Education Act for alternative programs. I am not going to go into a 
litany of stories of recent calls that we have had about whether 
there is funding for alternative programs. 

But let me say we would support such an increase in 1988 and 
beyond, and I think that if the program is opened up to allow 
greater opportunities for people proposing alternative ways of 
teaching bilingual education, that we in fact will seek an increase 
ourselves. 

Mr. BARTtETT. Mr. Secretary, I would comment to you and to tne 
other members of the committee that when 'e face the markup 
next week, I think that the committee does have some impo;*tant 
decisions to make with regard to the education benefits to cWidren, 
and it is gratifying to know that the adminL«'tration will not only 
support, but actively seek additional funding. 

It is not my intention, nor would it ever be my intention, to take 
any kind of a hard or an inflexible position of all or everything 
that I want or anyone else wants, and I think that the key to the 
success of bilingual education will be that the committee take a 
hard look at achieving some middle ground or some balance. 

I am a supporter of bilingual education and have been all my 
life. I believe it is a successful program. I do think, from my obser- 
vation of school districts around the country and in the southwest 
n particular, that while bilingual education has been a very suc- 
cessful program at the Federal level over the last couple of dec- 
ades, that bilingual education in the last ten years or so has been 
even more successful at the local school district and by State law. 

In my judgment, both California and Texas and other States 
have a superior State law than at the Federal level. Perhaps it 
took the Federal Government to get us started, but once we got 
started, I think we have achieved some substantial success. 

I was raised in the sink-or-swim immersion environment of south 
Texas in the 1950's, and I am suggesting to you that we never will 
and never should go back to that sink-or-swim immersion. But at 
this point I think we can allow the Federal programs to catch up, 
to some extent, to some State programs. 

So what I think that the committee should consider, and I will be 
working with other members of this committee and already have, 
would be to not make the program wide open but some additional 
flexibility with r^eard to alternative instruction, exchanging that 
for some additional funding, which is desperately needed^ so that 
traditional bilingual education curriculums does not suffer in anv 
way and in fact their position would be improved, blend that with 
a preference for smaller classrooms, again in keeping with many 
State laws, Texas, California, and others, which demonstrate that 
when you use other kinds of curriculum other than traditional bi- 
lingual education, the TBE, that a smaller classroom has a great 
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deal of positive impact on the student, combine that with a curricu- 
ofTji.o Lif to achieve fl'iency within a three-year period 

^f^^?i,? ^^^^ student, while requiring that the student keep up 
with other core subjects. 

«i^.^To«^'"^•^^* « ^^"^ <^»fficult emotional 

argument and politicizing the issue, that this committee has a re- 
sponsibility to depoliticize the issue and to return it just simply to 
the educational needs of the students. y ^ 

t.?tI^^ forward to working with you and with La Raza and with 
LuLac and with some of the other organizations that are interest- 
ed, as well as with members of this committee. 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

If the gentleman would yield. 

Mr. Bartlett. I would yield to the chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. I would return to the question that you ask. 
which I think goes to the heart of what this committee is faced 
with next week. Did I understand that Dr., Games replied that the 
^^Jl'nff''^ "^i-f ^ ^'i'i'tional money over and above the 

cun-ent level, if flexibiliiy was provided? Is that your understand- 

Mr. Bartlett. That is my understanding. Actively support it. 
Chairman Hawkins. I don't know what they mean by "flexibil- 
ity. 

fM^i^;?"^!'!^' "^"S <iepending on what we mean by "increased 
landing, I suppose. [Laughter.] 

'^o^^'"' ^o"ar for dollar over the 
cunent level, I would assume, would be additional money, would it 

Mr. Bartlett. Yes, sir. Correct. 

^®P^y that they would seek addi- 
tional flexibility My understanding is that the law already pro- 
vides a 50-50 split of any additional money, which means that al- 
ternative programs would have available 50 percent of each dollar 
over that amount. 
Now, is that my understanding correct? 

co^'ctt'Kounts'^'"™'"' ' """^'^ ^^^^ '^h™" 
Oiairman Hawkins. Is thai the administration's position' 

J. fiI";To^™' ^® '^'i"®'?' laf-and in working with Mr. Kildee 
m the l^t se^ion we developed a law that should have worked to 
HfHn^''^f„ flexibility and additional funds, but, Mr. Chairman, it 
r*^?i:'? a variety of reasons defy logic and rational behavior. But 
It didn t. and so what I am suggesting is we are all here interested 
• .u^-**^® pro-am work for the benefit of students and achiev- 
ISde^pensen7e^ funding and additional flexibility without a 

So the administration, as I understand, said that they would ac- 
tively support additional funding should wp ^ the same time 

f£?vTn.^H"^-^*^'*'?°"^^ flexibility. And as I unaerstood his answer, 
they would give active support. 

Chairman Hawkins. Let me call then on Mr. Kildee. I think he 
IS next 'n order anyway. Perhaps he would like to clarify. 
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Mr. Carnes. If you would like to hear from the adminstration on 
that point. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Games? ^ „ , , 

Mr. Carnes. Yes, it is true that every additional dollar beyond 
the current level would be split 50-50, but it is only up to 8 cap of 
a maximum of 10 percent of the total funds. That still is capped at 
a very low level for alternative programs. That cap is currently at 
4 percent, but after you hit the $140 million target, then every 
dollar beyond that is 50-50 for alternative and TBE. What we are 
suggesting is that 10 percent is still a very tight cap. However, 
movement is what we are looking for, certainly, and if there is 
flexibility in the program beyond its current limitations, then we 
will be actively seeking and promoting increased funding for the 
program. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, let me yield to Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Two points, Mr. Chairman. I am puzzled a little bit. 

First of all, the 10 percent. You have within your hands rigjht 
nov/, or the administration does, the ability to get more flexibility 
by asking for more dollars. That's 10 percent, up to 10 p^^rcent. But 
that 10 percent is actually 17 percent of the instructional dollars. 
So that is, I think, significant flexibility. 

I am puzzled, though, because in the Immigrant Education Act, 
the bilingual aspect of that. Act you have total flexibility, and yet 
you are asking for zero funding in the area where you have total 
flexibility. . ^, ^ 

I am puzzled by that. Mr. Bennett could not quite answer that 
when I posec! the same question to him. 

Mr. Carnes. Well, I will hazard a reply to that one if you like, 
Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. All right. 

Mr. Carnes. Immigrant education provides for more than bilin- 
gual education. 

Mr. Kildee. I understand that. 

Mr. Carnes. It is essentially general support. 

Mr. Kildee. Right. But within the bilingual aspect of that Act 
you have total flexibility. 

Mr. Carnes. But there is no way of correcting what is going on 
with the immigrant education money as to whether it's going to bi- 
lingual education or anything else. It is basically general operating 
support. , . ^ 

Mr. Kildee. Well, I am puzzled again, too. You are asking for the 
same amount this year, level funding. 

Mr. Carnes. In bilingual. . 

Mr. Kildee. Yes. And then you are asking for zeroing-out of im- 
migrant education and refugee education, which receives approxi- 
mately $4-5 million where you do have the flexibility. 

Let me ask you, though— if I may, Mr. Bartlett— you said, in 
1988. Are you referring to fiscal year 1988, or are you going to ask 
for it in 1988 for fiscal year 1989? ^ , .^o^ 

Mr. Carnes. In 1988, when the President submits the 1989 
budget, if the law has been amended to provide for greater flexibil- 
ity, we will be proposing an increase in funding. 

Mr. Bartlett. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kildee. Yes, it's your time. 
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Perhaps. I can help a bit because it does seem to 
me to be an important component, and I a.-n sure that the adminis- 
trabon would consider as part of the package supporting increased 
S^SSing. ^^^^ currentTudget year tha^ we^^ 

Mr. Carnes. That's correct. 
Mr; Bartlett. Thank you. 
Mr. KiLDEE. For fiscal year 1988? 
M 9,^^^^- We are locked into a position right now, but you 
wouldn t see us yelling about an increase even in 1988 
Mr. Bartlett. Well, I would also hope we would see your active 

Mr. Carnes. Yes. 

nn'^«o^*5'^;J^ 'iJ^'^^u'^! ^^"^ ^ P^'^^^ee that is not extreme 
on one side or the other, but if we have a package in which we 
have a general agreement. ^ 

Mr'^if.™^ u '^""•^ continue to yield just a moment. 

Mr. KiLDEE. It s still your time. 

Mr. Bartlctt. I believe it is your time, but I will be very brief. 
[LaughST sufficient time. We will adu it. 

in^nnSt^Jfi^Vw ^^""e'"^'- from Michigc and I were active 
m constructing that package, and we were very hopeful that it 
would result in the increased funding. And in every appropriations 
S'!^^!^®"*^®^^" ^''T Michigan and I have gone to the Appro- 
n.V5L • ^""'^tee and vvp have asked for and demanded and re- 
quited in the strongest terms the administration to request addi- 
tional funding for bilir^rjal education. 

fi,ifii'if^.^*^^^u^'"J"f* suggesting is that it didn't work, anH. jn 
q!* °^ intentions and the best plans, it didn't 

wfiaw'jrA ^ea'-e reauthorizing bilingual educatioa, I think 
71?uf^ ■ ^^""^^ a different approach that achieves the same 
r^ulte or similar results as what the gentleman and I worked on 

I yield back to the gentleman from Michigan, 
ity? M*"- Chairman, may I address the issue of flexibil- 

^. Chairman Hawkins. Yes. Mr. Kildee has the time, if he would 

Mr. Kildee. Do I have the time now? 
Kildi.'"'"^" Hawkins. We will give you tiip additional time, Mr. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you. 

fiUd f^'^'^v^^^'^ ^'^^ °f flexibility and I under- 

for f J?iti ^^^r}-^'"^} compromise, and that is an issue. But 
Saa^ o u JtT*? «*ep into my role as an educator and 

address what I believe to be the real issue here 

It is not flexibility, but it is whether what type of education we 
Tent^f rT'^r^/°' ^he'^hildren who are limited-English profit 
W nrnlr^ '^^^^P^J P^'^tice, the use of nativl lan^age 

has proven to be very effective, more effective, in teaching English 
transmming English acquisition and academic subjec mattir to 
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So the issue is not flexibility but whether we will be providing 
that type of education, the best education we can to children. 

Mr.. KiLDEE. The GAO report indicates, too, that these methods 
that we have been funding have been working very well. What 
bothers me a bit is very often we can select in Government what 
we want. But the GAO has indicated, with regard to some of the 
claims of those who want more flexibility, that their claims as to 
the inadequacy of the traditional methods are not valid at all 

Mr. Games, I really commend you to read the GAO report. It is 
very, very supportive, I think, of the effectiveness of the methods 
we have been funding. 

Mr. Carnes. I have read the report. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may continue. I want Srst of all to express 
my regret at the fact that I was not here at the beginning of the 
meeting. My presence was required at a Democrat whip meeting 
where we planned the program and strategy for next .veek. 

But I want to welcome to this committee Ms. Nona Gibbs, from 
Michigan, who is in charge of the magnet school program in Flint, 
Michigan, a program that has really had tremendous community 
support. It has worked very, very well. Twenty-seven schools are 
involved in that magnet school program. I just have a couple of 
questions of Ms. Gibbs on that. 

Ms. Gibbs, in Flint, only the elementary schools were cited in the 
consent decree which required the desegregation efforts. How does 
this affect the funding for the middle and high school magnet pro- 
grams? 

Ms. GiBPS. Well, going back to when we first began with the 
mandate from the community that we deve! p the magnet pro- 
grams, the local board went ahead and developed magnet pro- 
grams—elementary, middle school, and high school. The funding 
that we have been receiving through the Federal grants and the 
ECT block grant have only been for elementary, so that it has 
fall on the district to fund the middle school and high school pro- 
grams. So that puts a real strain on the local budget. 

In the meantime, our community has become hooked on magnet 
programs. There is a network among our high school students 
where if we were to take away a high school program, we would 
probably have a real problem in our communi^. 

So it has put an additional burden on our Flint board of educa- 
tion and our local budget. So I guess we are saying thai the fund- 
ing from the Federal level for the elementary would ease that 
level. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. You know, it's interesting 
that when I get all over that city every other week you find not 
only acceptance of magnet school programs; but in Flint among the 
parents and the children you find a great enthusiasm for it. They 
ai\} nnxious to get into a certain school and it has been very, very 
helpful, very productive. 

Let me ask you this. As you know, I introduced the magnet 
school reauthorization again this year, H.R. 1896, with strong bi- 
partisan support. If Flint were to receive a grant, and we are 
hoping that they will receive a grant for school year 1987-88, if 
Flint were to receive Federal assistance for magnet schools for this 
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coming school year, what specific improvements would you make 
in the program? ^ man-c 

Ms. GiBBS. Well, we haven't been able to provide publicity about 
our program and get that out to the community. We have a net- 
work, an mformal network of publicity which works fairly well 
But we have new people moving ir^ the community, and young 
families. We would like to be able ^ send that inforiiation Jut tl 
avaU UiSSSofit"" ^^'^^ ^ "^"^ opportunity to 

crf-3i*!f/ft/!?""^'"®"' ^^""^ ^"^^ well in the initial 

stages of the development of the program. Now our needs have 
changed, and we need to refine that recruitment process. So we 
would look toward developmg a recruitment process that could be 
done during the year rather than in the summer, so that we could 
get famUies to v^it the schools, get inside the schools, to see the 

^^d^nS^^h^^^'sc'SoL^^^^^^ ^"^'"^''y 

We have a need for additional staff. We have had to cut back 
stall members such as a math and science specialist in a math and 
Kience school We were not able to reduce and cut back a French 
in a French magnet. You have to have a French teacher. 
But one of the cute that had been made was to cut back the math 
and science specialiste. ' 

Well, now we would like to reinstate that because we have a con- 
S community. They make a sacrifice of putting, their 

chJd on a bus and going across town, and if we are not able io de- 
«^hLnt "n.i'l^e.services and special services in that school, that 
S «r ^?rnW°^i?f ^^^^r ^0^6 school. So an addition- 

P • that would address, I guess, something in the light 
m- 1 Cooper addressed in his testimony. 
h«™ ?J^irti5 identifying the learning styles of chUdren who 
^flt fS^ f *o instructional methods that would 

itfu^^i^/^y^^'"^]*'®'^ than to try to continue on with 
some of the kmds of methods that we have been trying to use in 

vll fhft If 1^ pigeonhole studente into the way 

thevSJ^^ ^f^™ ^1^^ "ke to assess the way 

th^ do learn and acUust ou. teaching methods to that. 

e„Zl — n t«c^ological learning center, that when we had 
wi^SdX^^^ ? ^Ai?"* machines and computers and so on. 

f S °- that was 1980, an(f computers have 

«?,?L -^""^ l^^^i" ^y«" years. So we would need to update 
our equipment and materials in our programs 

Hn^! ir%-^^^ t^^^ *° ^^^^ to do human relations 
kinds of activities We have new bus drivers, new cooks, new teach- 

^'•e ^" "««d 0*" eoing back to the drawing- 
board with staff development in the area%f human relations and in 
evL?''JL? in'"/>!^'"^"'" because we learn more from the research 
kI^^IS j*^-® of instruction, and so we need to constantly 
be updaced mid improve those methods. This funding would help us 
to do some of those m^or activities. 

oJiL^^^ J^^ 7^", Y.^^ ""ch. I really appreciate your 
coming to Washington to deliver your testimony. A^*! say, I We 
ooked at magnet school programs through the country, spoke to 
the group m Minneapolis last year, and have been impressed with 
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the importance of the magnet school program, and I am really im- 
pressed with the one we have there in Flint 

I again reiterate that when the bill was dropped mto the hopper, 
we had strong bipartisan support for the bill, and I thmk we are 
going to get it reauthorized as well again this year. 

Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to use my time to make a couple ot 
observations and comments to Mr. Carnes, because I have already 
asked the question of the department, and I would like to insert in 
the record the letter that I sent to the Department of Education 
and the response I got. ^ , 1*4. 

Basically, there is one very important aspect to it. in our letter 
we asked for any evaluation or studies of Emergency Immigration 
Education Assistance Act. The response we got back, as mentioned 
in the preceding response was: Neither we nor the States have as 
yet the necessary data to make an evaluation. 

Now, I don't know how you determine that a program is overlap- 
ping. And I admit that in some instances it might be overlapping to 
a certain degree, but there are reasons for that. But how do you 
come to the conclusion that the program can be eliminated? 

Basically, the program was started because of the impact of legal 
and then after a Supreme Court decision illegal immigrants were 
making on local schools. Since the local schools in most jurisdic- 
tions have no control over immigration policy or immigration con- 
trol, they felt that the Federal Government should step in and pro- 
vide that assistance there, and that is what actually happened in 
1984. 

The problem was that people in the DE have put their blinders 
on, they are headed for the tunnel, and as usual their position is, 
"Don't confuse me with the facts. My mind is made '^P. 

Bilingual education is primarily for American citizers who nave 
problems with the English language. There are 28 million Ameri- 
can citizens who are Spanish-speaking and do not speak English as 
their first language. They are citizens, and have the right and, as 
in the Lau v. Nichols decision, are entitled to a quality education. 

Bilingual education has two purposes in mind: one, to make stu- 
dents English-proficient, and two, to make sure they get a quality 
education. I think that is where it remains. 

Where the Emergency Immigration Education Assistance Act 
had, as well as language one of the reason they could use the 
money, other reasons, too: materials, supplies, transportation, ec 
Qg^^i*^ gt cetera 

I think there are two different animals, and you are comparing 
apples and oranges here, and I think that you reahy get into a 
false premise that just because a program is overlapping, that they 
are duplicative completely and that one should be eliminated and 
the other will pick up the slack. , ^ 1. xi. 

Going back to the arguments that the chairman made, whether 
or not the increase in money is taking care of more than just the 
increased cost of living, the fact is that there simply would not be, 
in that amount of funding, sufficient monies for that what the 
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Emer^ncy Act is supposed to be performing; that is, relieving the 
impact of stress created on local school districts by the imoact of 
increased immigration, legal and illegal. ^ ^ 

v£^h wti?^ K^^^^l'^'^ ^ °f bilingual education 

^™ rVrr ''''i"^^* "P' ^ « P'"od"'=t of an immersion pro- 
gram. And let me tell you something abont the flexibility in that 
E ^f,ecSfl?-ibihty. Only 5 to 15 i .rcent of the total popu- 
lation ot leed IS Leing served. 

«fW '"F^'' you that all those other children that are in those 
i^Z\%lf;TLT ^uT ^/"e'^ion programs, dependent on the 
fkw £l "''l^^.u*'^,*"^'' to stick those kids into Eng- 

£ch^ ? ' r f *° ''^ the language expertise to 

teach ttiem English believe me, it does not work for everyone. It 
works for very few. Those students that are outstanding aJl would 
h!!? /^^f f I^K^f r*"^* was provided for them, those students that 

T Au ® u^n ^H^'^' ^^^^ to succeed excel in anything, 
r., flii f J'l .u°^ ^^t P^^P^^ that grew up with me didn't succeed 
S,cfi1l^ ^ vi^^'-^l ^^°''}^ t^^^ have had to settle for 

unskilled labor jobs and when the basic skills are left out Those 

SAm*^''® ^ they're out without a job and 

without an education because they can't be trained for the new 

« ™T?nfr'''''!^u ^""^^^ becoming. And they are at 

a great loss, and t^ey are a part of that 17 million functionally il- 

^^^^ T «''°"*' y«t we won't open our eyes 

T i ^ t open our eyes and see 

fhilo" **Vu^*?® P/'if " ^*^^t has the loss of sight is as blind as 
fL^TJ ^"il^ ^'^^^ ''"t still refuses to see the facts. B? 

iSi u ^ l*"^ "majority of the bilingual children or the 

children whose English is a second language need that native-lan- 
guage instruction. And don't tell me about it's a crutch and thty Ve 
got to get out in a year or two years. 

I think if you were really serious about anything, you would be 
rr?^"l'''vl'^"^"v °!!- department ca? Jn'LvaluaS this 
SSTwpll P rf^ Its because the States don't .,ave the informa- 
tion. Well California provided the information to you, and there 
are other States that have. We have talked to Florida, and Floddl 
hSe ^t siniply hasn't been requested. Everyone we 

nf talked to, it hasn't been requested of them. 

thrr^Hp VTT ^""'^ ^^"."'y and it looked like 

;ifm-i!i y ^ . ^^'■^ ''^'"^ "s^d for the same program as the 
immigrant assistance, but when you look a little closer, the Title 

yilTfJnn ''^'"^ ^."^^^^ citizens and the immigrant 

education monies are targeted for the immigrants. Maybe we need 
ti? Sp^crH°' ^"^endment to the Ictw that says those monies 
rfpH^ t S-^''^''"^^ are being used there. Whatever the 
n«?n^;J think we have to provide that need before we start elimi- 
nating the funding fo - that program. 

Thank you, Mr. Chai.'-man. 

Chairman Hawkins, i Ir, Hayes. 
r.^\:J^^^^- Pfu"^/°".' Chairman. I do want to apologize ior 
?il?T"^if " -^iJf testimony of the witnesses. I have some con- 
nf^U t' ^'^^ ? '^°"P^® °^ "^^tters that have already been dis- 
cussed while I have been in attendance. 
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One has to do with the magnet schools, which I think too has 
been a very successful program. And I understand the administra- 
tion's position, Mr. Games, is to at least continue. 

Mr. Carnes. We are a strong advocate of the Magnet Schools 
program, Mr. Hayes, and we support continued funding for that 
program. 

Mr. Hayes. The current level of funding, do you think that would 
permit increasing the number of magnet schools? 

Mr. Carnes. We think that the current level of funding will 
permit an increase in the number of magnet schools, because the 
way the program is structured, the program supports new schools 
every couple of years. 

It is not the intention of the Federal Government to provide on- 
going, continual support to magnet schools. We would like to help 
communities start magrxet school programs, get them up and run- 
ning, and then they need to run them on their own. They should 
not be programs that the Federal Government supports in perpetu- 
ity. So what we want to do is move the money on to other local- 
ities. . - , . 

Mr. Hayes. Because there is a need for the expansion of this suc- 
cessful program. I can onJy think of my area, in Chicago, there is a 
very limit^ number of students that can attend these schools, and 
I think that the opportunities should be made available by an in- 
creasing number of schools for other kids to attend the schools. 

Mr. Carnes. Well, some of the most successful programs, of 
course, have been started locally rather than with Federal money. 
And I don't want to downplay the role of the Federal Government 
here. Like I said, we are very supportive of this effort. But there 
are many, many success stories. We see them every day in the 
paper about people lining up days in advance to enroll their chil- 
dren in magnet ccliools, and it's a testimony to what a high quality 
education will do for people. It will attract people from everywhere 
across towns, across cities, across counties. It's a great program. 

M'-. Hayes. Now, the other .irea of '^oncern that I would like to 
direct at least some attention to has to do with the quality of teach- 
ers and the number of teachers. There is a decline, according to 
statistics I have read and heard, in the number of blacks and mi- 
nority teachers. I think they only represent somewhere about 7 or 
8 percent of the total number of teachers. That is critical when it 
comes to educating students. 

I notice that in your statement, in which you support H.R. 1619, 
the Christa McAuliffe Teacher Training and Improvement Act, you 
say, "A number of recent reports on the condition of A^nerican 
education has recommended that training and quality of the teach- 
er force be improved substantially in the years ahead.' 

You then state some reasons. You say, "Education has not estab- 
lished mechanisms for attracting and training talented people from 
other fields who want to become teachers.^' You say also that, 
"Many current teachers will reach a time and age," which is true, 
"in the commg decade when we will need to attract large numbers 
of high-caliber ^*mdidates to the teaching profession. Finally, out- 
standing teachers and administratonj often do not receive the re- 
wards." 
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U^ga^it?" Is that monetary, or what are you 

t«IJ'';£^f • "u*^ ""^^ monetary. It can also mean nonmone- 
iS/ ^^^^ recognition and honor from their colleagues. 
Mr. Hayk Do you agree that one of the incentives vo attract 

£3?™! n^t^i?i''^^'°" ^ ^h** ^« a serious look at a 

Federal floor when it comes to salaries to qualified teachers? 

Mr. Carnes. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Hayes. You don't agree with that? 

Mr. Carnes. Absolutely not. 

^y.^^k^^^^^ ■^ about at the Federal minimum of 

the $3.35 level either, you know. [Laughter.] 

Mr' cT^^^n^^ think we need that? 

w^a«^^:,^ril^*'*?^^^ minimum. Bad teachers, poor 

teachers should not be paid anything 

Mr. Hayes. I said "qualified.'^' 

J^®"' any case, it is not the Federal Govern- 
ment s business to assure minimum salaries for teachers. 

wan['t!rJ^?^;J® ^^''^ a serious look at that if we 

Tn w w rt'?^u P^P^® *° the profession, even as they 
enter the school level to become teachers. The salanr level as it is 
today oertamly is not attractive to a lot of peopl7who w?nt to 
become teachers. And we need them. 

Mr. Carnes. Well, I am not going to dispute this point with vou 
ym "utlh^e ^ '"^^ '^'^^ ^^^^he d^te C 

thi i*"^* that we are seeing in terms of 

''""^^ students who are declaring teaching as their 
S?„V ^r*^.?'' ^ .P^'ofession has gone up in r^ent years. I just 
tS, S woi. ^^^^ ^"'"S better 

thJ^nn^^^^f ^ ^ your suggesting, to bear out your authorizing 
the support; of programs to improve the teaching level, all the six. I 

5^ f^P^T' "J^^- of them mentions a^ l^- 

crwise ui the salary structure for teachers. 
Mr. Carnes. Right. 

rJil'i^^^: ^ that indicates that you certainly in your state- 
ment bear out your conviction in your thinking 
orS^am wf hJIS-' ^ ^^u*!''"^! 1" Statement about a Federal 
aSSZ ^""^ ^^'^^ *^^£hers should get compensated 

tS?£?w «L?u"l*i.^^','"^yhe most cases, should be get- 
gettingS Jay. ^ competent teachera should be 

But we are not arguing that, therefore, the Federal Govern- 
^^^.^^Jtt^'^.i^ *°-'^^P '"to the affairs of localities and 
^i^lf^^v,*®"!,**"®"? *he minimum they have to pay their teachers 
and how they have to reward their teachers. 
The salary question is none of the Federal Government's busi- 



ness 



Mr. Hayes. Well, I don't know. I don't agree with you. I am not 
in^fr^Jl ^'"T^''- ^^t as we allocate money, aSd we admit 
l!i.n^?,i ^ ^^f^*" improvement and one of the ways to 
n^E!i*f'* "'"'national system is to get better teachers, better 
qualified teachers, and m order to do that we have to make it 
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somewhat attractive, I am saying that in order to reach that objec- 
tive, we have to think in terms of at least the monetary value ot 
having people there and increasing their salary levels. 

Now, I don't say it's the Federal Governments responsibility. 1 
know you say in here, 'In our decentralized system of education, 
the responsibility for improving our teachers and teacher education 
lies principally with Governors, chief State school officers, and 
other officitOs at the State and local levels." Now, this is your posi- 

*^°But I think the Federal Government has to think about helping 
these people in those categories if they are really sincere a^ut im- 
proving our educational system, which we say in front needs to be 
done, in the first part of your statement. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Chairman. 

Cnairman Hawkins. Mr. Martinez? .1. , ^ t 

Mr Martinez. Yes. I had neglected to ask that the letter that l 
wrote to the Department of Education asking for the various types 
of information, and their response, be subiritted for the record. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

[The material refeired to follows:] 
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coMMtrrcc on t oucatkm and iaboh 

SUtCOWMIlII ONfUrtOTWfNr 

SU*COWMmf (M ItfWfHIAAV 
MCQNOAXr AMO VOCftTKVM*. (MXArxX 
SMGOMwmi ON «HC7 10UCAI«N 
COVCWfUCNr O^RATIONS 
SMCOMMIIff (yi COVrfWMfNI ACttvit<S 

$V*COMMIIIf ON f Wn.OTU(MI *»C0 

SaCCT COMMtnCf oh CWOfitN YOUTH 
AND FAMILifS 



ei«». enrol whltten 
J>lrcctor, O-B.B.K.L.A. 
©«T>arti««nt of Education 
300 7th St. Sw, R„. 421 
tf%0hington» D.C. 20004 



€oi\ixmd il)t mxiiib Stated 
Aouite of jRcprcKciUfltiUctf 
aBuauinstoiu SC 20515 
MATTHEW G. MARTINEZ 

30lMtKSIBICT CAttfMMtA 



WAniiwr.UM Of iic( 

ttOiHf Of mm <«r<lATrvf1 
W.«»)iw-.lor< OC J0515 




February Iq, 1997 



I>«»ar .If. Whltton: 



^JL!^*^*!!'^ on behalf of the Hou«?e Education and Labor Committee to 
(PL 9«'5U)"':rir; r" ^IZ ^-f^-n-y Immigrant Rl.catlon A..l":nce''Act 
earlv thlV:.!; ''^^ r-a«thorl:.lncr many of th« major education programs, 
early thlrr year, and »e n«ed the following information for 
reauc horl'za t Ion purpones. 

Jun^f'^Jn!;*^^*,'^''*'"'*"''^ Immigrant Education Afl«.lqtance Act (BIBA^) 
funds educational ,ervlce^ ,uch ac English language Instruction. ^ 

'C^nf ^''"''i ^rvic-B, and eoeclal materlale and eupplle*. for 
J^^i^T^f I" '^Oltlon, EIEAA nonloe can ue^d for both basic 

Jm^irrt^i^h^r'^''^^ "ttrlbutable to the nresence oV 

l«".lartnt children and training of ni-eded personnel. w« would lika to 
e^ch Of ^srir TnJ'^^^"^ -PProprlatlon« to the local school <Jl,.rlct« In 
^«ch of th» 29 ntate« receiving the^e nonle?. Also, we wou'.d like a 

T>rogri^* (f., the araount fln«nt on training of personnel. *,tc.). 

He are al.,0 Interentert in any evaluj-tlons or qturtlew of the Bnergencv 
tTIIT ^-^^^r^^"" A-^l^tance Act ,^ade by the Office of nuingJ^r^ 
EdMcanton or othe»«. Finally, wa would like Information on th** 
Ini^ ^ »etween local spending of niUngual Education ^ct monies 

and B«,ergency Imwlcyrant Education Annlstance Act monleq. Since tne^e 
^rogramR er«» two distinct prograni that wore set up to help two 
lff/>rent oeto of children In local school districts, we would be 



a[:VJ^^ \ ''^"^^ safeguards are In ,>lace tci prevent i„cal school 
dlqtr..ct9 from using the nunle« In the«e programi for a single purpose. 
Aaaln. any cvaln- :ions or studies would be extremely helpful. 

In'?I[ir»at"err'''' """^ ^^^^ '^^""^ y'*"'" '*"ll««'t respon^a 



.*llncer**ly. 




Slei*entary. Secondary and "oc-tlonal Education 
c.c. The Honorable Auaustuq Hawkins 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA flON 

WASHINGTON OC »»J 

MAR 2 4 1987 



Honotable Matthew G. Martinez 
subcommittee on Elementary and 
Vocational Education 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Thank you for your letter of Fpbruary 18, 1987 in which you requested 
information on the program funded under the Emergency Immigrant 
Education Act (EIEA). There are four areas that you expressed 
interest in. I shall address each one of them in the order as thpy 
appear m your letter. 

1. EIEA appropriations to local school districts. 

We do not have comprehensive information on the actual amount of 
each subgrant that the State education agencies (SEAs) made to 
local educational agencies (LEAs).- 

The California Department of Education did send us a copy of a 
report on Emergency Immigrant Education Program for 1984. which 
contains detailed information on the distribution of s^bgrants. 
Since California received more than a third of the total EIEA 
funds, both the financial and programmatic information contained 
in this report will help address your concerns. A copy of the 
California report is enclosed^ 

2. Funding breakdown for each of the types of services provided. 

The EIEA was enacted in 1984. The first year grants were awarded 
IS Sta^B lor use in school year 1984-1985. TypicaUy the first 
year funds were used to start* the program. For most schools .ull 
operation of the EIEA began in school year 1985-1986. The tnird 
year has not yet ended. Because of the newness of this program, 
most States have not had time to collect data on the typef o£ 
services provided by each school district. Based on contracts 
between our program staff and the EIEA State coorumators, 
almost all the school districts use the English as a second 
language (ESL) approach in language instructions. 

3. Evaluation or studies o f Emergency Immigrant Education 
Act. 

AS mentioned in the preceding response, neither we nor the States 
have as yet the necessary data to m^ke an evaluative study. 
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Page - 2 Letter to Honorable Matthew G. 



Hu^ !!lT?L^' "[ ^" P^^^^ prevent iQcM . chool districta 
rri rrr!^" ! "?"^°^ ^^'^ ^"^ Bilinqual Education Ac - 
programs for a single purpose, • ■ 

'^La^I^ program is a true formula program. Funds are distri- 
buted based on numbers of children. The SEA and LEA have 
eSacter?H'%f "''^ f""^"- ^nSress has 

»?vf aud^t J ?^ r"^^'^ requires a comprehen- 

?hlt ^ grant^5's use of all Federal program funds. At 

d?«al^^«c expenditures would be identified and 

dfn.^^^ ^ ^"^^ ^« required to reimburse any 

disallowed costs. ' 

LUfr^fi.fSn''^ f"^^^ address your concerns. Should you have any 
other question, please let me know. ^ 

Sincerely, 



Carol P«ndas Whitten 
Director 

Office of Bilingual E.jcatiOn 
and Minority Lang lagcs Affairs 

Enclosure 
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Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Atkins. 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a few ques- 
tions for Mr. Carnes, if I might. i.. v . 

Mr. Carnes, I represent Framingham, Massachusetts, which is 
the original home community of Christa McAuliffe, also the home 
of Framinghan) State College, which is her alma mater aud also 
the school founded by Hoi ace Mann as the first teacher training 
school in the country. . , , . 

One of the things that has been particularly puzzling to as is 
that last year, the Congress passed in the higher education amend- 
ments the Christa McAuliffe Fellowships, which were enormously 
well received around the country, but then the administration put 
those in a rescission list. It cveated all kinds of confusion for people 
who had been planning to ai)ply for those fellowships. 

I am wondering if you could give me a status report on where 
those are and when people might expect to be able to apply for 

Mr! Carnes. Surely, Mr. Atkins. As you know, what the adminis- 
tration did upon the tragic death of Christa McAuliffe and the 
other astronauts was first to propose a memorial program in ner 
honor. We set up a program that totaled $1 million. We are f nortly 
going to announce and in fact we are going to award $2 mil'ion to 
provide opportunities for teacher training this spring and summer. 

Mr. Atkins. That is the money that was appropriated by the 
Congress? ^ , 

Mr. Carnes. This one is funded under the Secretary s discretion- 
ary furds. He is devoting $2 million of his discretionary funds to 
programs in honor of Christa McAuliffe which he established. The 
program that you are talk ng about was formerly titled the Talent- 
ed Teacher Fellowship program, and that program received an ap- 
propriation of $2 million this year for the first time. The status of 
that program is that the NPkM, the proposed rules, will be pub- 
lished in May, and awards will be made in June. 

Mr. Atkins. So how about for the Secretary's discretionary pro- 
gram, when will those awards be made? 

Mr. Carnes. Those awards are scheduled to be made on roughly 
the same schedule. Applications are already in. We have had a tr^ 
mendous number of very good ap^ xications. That's why we doubled 
the amount of money that we were going to put into it, and those 
awards will be announced, I expect, within the next several weeks, 
but surely I would say in less than two months. 

Mr. Atkins. I see. And you don't see any problem in getting ap- 
plicants for the 1987-88 academic year, in light of the delays in the 
announcement? 

Mr. Carnes. No. I don't see problems in that. In fact, our expec- 
tation is that we will get a good number of applications, just as we 
did with the applications for the program that the Secretary estab- 
lished, o c 

Mr. Atkins. How many applications did you get for the secre- 
tary's program? t . i. j u 

Mr. Carnes. My recollection is it was well over 650. 1 just don t 
have those numbeis at my disposal, but I will provide them for the 
record. 

Mr. Atkins. Okay. 
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[The information follows:] 

[Some 383 applications were received, of which 367 were eligible.] 

pr^en% b^forlS^^ ^^^^ ^ '^"^^ ''^'^'''^^ 

Mr. Carnes. Right. 

Mr. Atkins. I would encourage vou to get those out. I think there 
nas been an enormous amount or confusion among people who are 
very enthusiastic about the program. 

iwL^rW^^t ^^^^ ^ ^ confused that the Christa 

McAuhfie scholarships were put on a rescission list by the adminis- 
tration, ar.d then the Secretary chose to take $2 million of his dis- 
cretionary -.unds to set up the same program. It -ould seem if vou 
are going to use your own discretionary money for a program, it 
seems somewhat puzzling that you would want to rescind the 
money that Congress appropriated for it. 

Mr. Carnes. But we had already decided, prior to any rescission 
list, that we were going to allocate the Secretary's discretionarv 
hinds for a competition in honor of Christa McAuliffe. We made 
that decision prior to submitting the budge, to Congress and prior 
to making a decision on the Christa McAuliffe Talented Teacher 
program. So, prior to that dpcj<?ion we had already allocated our 
own resources to that. "^-^i-cu uui 

n.''^^^' i^^u' ^® P''°.P?''' *S ^^^^ y^^^ is that we adopt the same 
wXIfffp ^® same activit ,s that are supported in the Christa 
McAuliffe program that you are talking about anH ^n.-i-ade it iv -ur 

?r.HvTH-?/*f program. It will support precisely the same 

activities, only a lot more of them. 

r Jl^^'^'^'f^u^"' program that you are proposing would be a 
r^uction of how many million dollars over the present level of 
etiort in teacher training? 

nrJ!^" ^^fuf-- ^^f''^ ^'^^ the LEAD program, which is a 

Sces^ designed to train administrators in business prac- 

Mr. Atkins. Well, how about if we include all the training? 
tr^^i You can't include that because it's not a teacher 

training program. Its not a teacher training jjrogram at all. It is a 
program m management skills. If you exclude that pro- 
gram, then the funding level for what we are proposing and what 

Mr"iLtJ^'^^''.ll'"°?.V'^^"*^'l^i' ^'^^^ ^2 million or $3 million. 
Mr. Atkins. But $2 million or $3 million less, 
Mr. Carnes. That's correct. 

how mucMessfit?'^*"*" "^"^ ^° ^^^^ 

A^\^^^^^- ^ i"'=l"de the LEAD program, which 

doesn't go to teachers anyway, then it's $11 million. 

Mr. Atkins. Then it's $11 million less, 
anvfhow^'^'''*^" teachers are not getting that money 

v.k'^'r^^^'I'^-u P'""^^^™ i' that-and I know, in talking 

with people who are planning to go into teaching at Framingham 
^^^A^!- the school administrators and teachers in schoo2 
around my dis<.rict-that there is a real confusion about the admin- 
istration s poli(!)es m education and particularly teacher training. 
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and that it seems to these people that the more fervent the rheto- 
ric of the administration, of the Secretary and the President, that 
the more often they're in a classroom, the more cuts that are 
coming in funding for education. 

It has gotten to the point where teachers that I talk to are afraid 
to see the President ii* a classroom, much as they think that 

Mr. Carnes. I doubt that, Mr. Atkins. I seriously doubt that. 

Mr. Atkins [continuing]. It sends a national message 

Mr. Carnes. That is certainly not what happened in C!olumbia, 
Missouri. 

Mr. Atkins [continuing]. Because what happens when the Presi- 
dent leaves the classroom and the TV cameras leave, that it means 
another round of cuts in education. 

It is a kind of a nasty bait-and-switch operation, that you get the 
visibility and you get the rhetoric, but you're not getting the tools 
to do the job. 

Specifically, if I can go beyond teacher training, I also represent 
the City of Lawrence, Massachusetts, which has as a percent of its 
population the highest number of immigrants, new immigrants 
coming into the c?ty and being absorbed on a regular basis, and it 
is a city that has virtually edl of their systems, the educational 
system that has to absorb several classes a month in new immi- 
grant students essentially, that has other requirements on virtually 
all of the city services, and they desperately depend on the Emer- 
gency Immigrant Assistance Act. 

This is a system that has made a commitment to integrating 
these new immigrant students into the English language as quickly 
as possible, mainstreaming them not just as a matter of philosophy 
but as a matter of absolute necessity. They are struggling in every 
way imaginable. They have been able to avoid having to have a 
busing program that would have been enormously disruptive there 
because of the availability of Federal magnet schools. 

They almost feel as though there is some perverse sense on the 
part of the administration in terms of the educational policies, that 
it seems to them that the systems that are in the greatest need, the 
systems for whom each dollar of Federal expenditure means the 
most per student in terms of increased educational opportunity, are 
the ones that are being specifically targeted by this budget, that 
the teachers who teach in those schools are being targeted, the 
classrooms that are receiving the emergency immigrant assistance 
money are being targeted, and the students who manage to gradu- 
ate from the high school— and it is a very small number of them— 
are targeted in terms of their abilities to go on to postsecondary 
education. 

It seems almost like a "reverse American dream " that the 
people come in and the harder you work and the more you try to 
follow a part of the American dream or the American experience, 
the less the Federal Government is willing to be a partner with the 
States and the localities. 

Mr. Carnes. L-et me respond to a couple of things there, Mr. 
Atkins. You know, I think better of your teachers than you do, I 
really just find it hard to believe, but maybe it is true that teachere 
in Massachusetts or in your district would be sorry to see the Presi- 
dent come. 
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Mr. Atkins. Well, they are sorry, if I cou)d 

Mr. Carnbs. No. You are the one who siirt that they would be 
sorn^ to see the President come. 

Mr Atkins. They are sorry because they kr-^w that it is inevita- 
bly followed by a cut of some program or anc . r that is absolutely 
^^^^ to improve the quality of education 

and to do the very things that the President has exhorted them to 
do. 

Mr. Carnes. As I have testified before, we are a strong supporter 
of the Mag^^ct Schools program. I testified, as Secretary Bennett 
did at great length before this committee, to explain the rationale 
for how we denved our budget. What you are saying is "let's fund 
eyer:irthing, more, more, more; let's fund everything, everything's 

What we are saying is that we do not have the resources to fund 
everything everything that is nice. We have to make decisions 
about what are the essential things that need to be funded. And 
itiS— ^"geestmg is that when you draw up your list of prior- 

Ml-. Atkins. Could you past tell me why is Emergency Immigrant 
Assistance not on that priority list of things? 

Mr. Carnes. You were not present for the long colloquy that the 
chainnan and I had on the Emergency Immigrant program. I 
would be happy to go through that with you again. 
. The reason we are not funding that is that we —e providing far 
m excess of the funding that we are proposing to reduce. In that 
program we are proposing far in excess of that funding level in the 
Chapter 1 program. 

Now, the Immigrant Education Act program primarily provides 
?"PiP??^- k targeted specificaily on the 
°^ J?'"'Pf 1* children. That's the way the thing is struc- 
tured m the statute What we ar« saying is that these children 
have specific, concrete needs Let's meet those needs through the 
ewstmg programs that we have, and we have provided an increase 
d.b times the rate of inflation to do that. 

f„5iV«i^7^T-p"^ "^^^^ happened is that if you look at the 
funding level, its a pea-and-a-shell game, that there is less money 
overall for education and it s an old game of putting everything in 
one pot and then saying it's in there and there's more for every- 
thmg, so that you name a Christa McAuliffe Fellowship and then 
'ou take money away from teacher trainiiiB; you say that the 
mergency Immigrant Educatiori .-.ssistance Act isn't targeted well 
nough and then you tf ke it away from these schools that are des- 
perately m need of this monev aiid ar ■> using it very, very well bv 
your own admission in all of tne repoi-ts that you have. 

1 think there IS just a tremendous amount of confusion out there 
at a time that localities and that States ai. rouring in very, verv 
srarce resources that they have into education at a time that the 

JfSfiof5f ^^r'' - ^.^H'" terms of the importance 

01 education to our economic survival, and we have this inverse 
proportiona'ity m terms of Federal willingness to have any kind of 
partnership m these programs. 

Mr. Carnes. That is just simply not true. 

Mr. Atkins. Well, it's true if you look at the numbers. 
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Mr. Carnes. It's not true. 

Mr. Atkins. I think the numbers speak louder than the words. 
The numbers are less. 

Mr. Carnes. The numi>ers are more. ^ 

Mr. Atkins. Are you telling me that the administration s overall 
nimibers for support of education 

Mr. Carnes. I thought you were talking about activities to sup- 
port chUdi-en who had special language needs. I am telling you that 
the money that we are putting in there is an increase. Now, if you 
want to talk about higher education, we can talk pHout that. If you 
want to talk about vocational education, we can talk bout that. 

Mr. Atkins. No, but what you are doing is you're saying that 
we're takmg the money out of other pots that go to these same 
schools and then saying that we're giving more for emergency im- 
migrant education. 

All I know is that very specifically for the funds for the Law- 
rence school system, that the teachers in those classrooms that ore 
50, 60, and 70 percent immigrant kids, many of them new immi- 
grants, that those teachers are going to have less by way of Federal 
resources when you add it all up in their classrooms. 

Mr. Carnes. Not true. Not true. 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me shift down the table a little bit, if I might, please, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. Are you going to include anything with ref- 
erence to science? 

Mr Sa wyer . Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. Because we had wanted to question the wit- 
nesses, but I knew that that ras an area in which you were specifi- 
cally interested, and I did not do so. Since you weren't included, we 
yield additional time to you to do so. , , . • 

Mr. Sawyer. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I thought it im- 
portant, as we are looking at making the choice between ftindmg 
things that are nice and funding those things that are really funda- 
mental—that are critical to our national standing— that we come a 
little more to grips with one of the points that Mr. Lee touched on. 

I was wondering you might expand on how demographic 
changes are gomg to affect the teaching of math and science ^ the 
future? In the past, we have witnessed a kind of boom-and-bi^t 
cycle of national concern over math and science instructions. The 
diata we are reviewing seems to reveal deeper, more structural 
problems. How can Title II keep to overcome that? ^ , , . , 

Mr. Lee. I think the first part of this I will defer to Bill Aldndge, 
the executive secretary of the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

STATEMENT OF BILL ALDRIDGE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Aldridgb. Thank you. 

As we have pointed out in the written testimony, there are clear 
indications of a crisis of enormous proportions coming in the period 
from about 1990 to 1995. Some of those changes have already 
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b^im, and in fact relate directly to some of the discussions that I 
have overheard here in r^ard to the bilingual programs and for 
the S^^^^ programs, because you can talk about mcreasmg 

But in fact when you look at per-child basis, that population at 
that level is increasing at an enormous rate. So if you take a per- 
pereon ^imate, you will find that it is substantially lower support. 

But that, of course, isn't our concern here; we are concerned 
about the science and math component. 

«8?® S*^® ^^-^ been introduced expands what had been 
;p80 million— ?79 million, actually, last year for science and math, 
an ar^ that was critical to the national security and competitive- 
n^ of this countnr— now expands that to cover teachers, adminis- 
trators, ^d everybody else and represents a reduced fundmg level 
of about $10 milhon. 

loBt "® ^^^^ ^ yo" look at the period from 

1990 to 199.'>, at, the very tune when the 18-to-24-year-old popula- 
tion, the people who are going to have to enter the schools to teach, 
who are gpmg to have to enter industry and are going to have to 
become scientists and lawyers and eveiy other type of occupation 
when that population is at its lowest point, that's when the need is 
going to be the greatest. 

The reason for Federal intervention is when the States and local 
Governments cannot manage a problem. The demographics, the 
critical need to improve our technology and our scientific base of 
the population, aU argue for Federal intervention. All of the sur- 
veys of date that we have available indicate that that need rests 
mainly m the areas of science and mathematics. 

It certainly does not rest, for example, in general or for school 
administrators and so forth, and you certainly don't improve a 
problem by spreading out what is already inadequate support for 
saence and math and spreading that among the entire population 
and then cutting the level of support. 

I would assert that the administration's bill is simply an attempt 
to cut the education budget by $10 million and represents nothing 
more than that. ^ 

Mr. Sawyek. How can we use Title U to focus the benefits of the 
dollars that are available to us? 

Mr. Aldridge. Well, you've done that. I believe in our written 
t^unony we have outlined a number of very specific programs 
that address the evidence which exists on need. You must do some- 
thmg about classes that are taught by teachers that have never in 
their lives had a course in the subject which they are teaching. 
hme ^ ^ healthy situation for our science and technology 

You know, if we don't do something about it, are going to have 
the Russians launching our satellites for us. We can't even seem to 
get a satellite up. 

Mr. Sawyer. Or the Japanese launching Toyotas. [Laughter 1 

Let me shift gears one more time, Mr. Chairman, if I might. 

At a tune when there is some confusion about what is more and 
what IS less, could you comment from a teacher's point of view on 
the benefits of the current structure of the Secretaiy's discretion- 
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ary program? Maybe I will just leave this open for all the wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Lee. I am not sure if I can answer your question. Would you 
ask it again, please? . i_i 

Mr. Sawyer. Well, Mr. Atkins just went through a considerable 
colloquy about the relative benefits of discretionary program. 

Mr. Lee. Okay. I wasn't sure ii that is what you were referring 
to. 

Mr. Sawyer- From a teacher's point of view, from the pomt of 
view of one who has to deal with both the rhetoric and the reality; 
could you comment on that discretionary program and whether 
you see room for improvement— or other kinds of efforts to yield 
the kind of focus that you talked about in your testimony? 

Mr. Lee. I think it is important to have focus. Certainly, publici- 
ty is one type of focus. But publicity doesn't necessary bring action. 
And we have seen some publicity focus. 

I think, from a teacher's point of view, the first few tmaes it hap- 
pened, I think I can speak very personally, I was very pleased. 
After a few times, it is kind of '^Here we go again, let's see what s 
really going to happen." 

And I will have to go back to Title n as a specific example of 
focus again, and I can only say from my experience that the focus 
that has taken place with Title 11 where teachers feel ownership— 
and they do feel ownership— it is down at a level where they have 
a voice m it and they feel very strongly about it. 

Mr. Aldridge. May I comment, Mr. Chairman, and help m that 
response? The discretionary part of the funds, the current part of 
tl at, appears to be functioning very well. There are indications m 
the proposals by the administration, however, that some of that 
will not be addressing areas of important need. 

I always worry about the ideological influences that appear to be 
impinging on the Secret£ury's office and feel much more comforta- 
ble myself when that money is beLng distributed directly to the 
States or the LEA's, where they have a greater sense of what the 
problems are and can deal with them more appropriately. 

Mr. Carnes. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sawyer, could I tell you what we 
spent the discretionary money on this year and you can judge for 
yourself how ideological it is? We had $7,200,000 in discretionary 
money for math and science, of which we spent $1.8 million, which 
was a required set-aside, to fund projects in critical foreign Ian- 
guages 

We spent $1 million for an educational television series, "Voyage 
of the Mimi." We spent $1 million for an educational television 
series on math. We spent $1.25 million on "Three-Two-One Con- 
tact!" We spent $250,000 on a NAEP transcript study, and we spent 
about $2 million on the Christa McAuliffe Fel!ov/ship program for 
teachers in science and math. 

Mr. Sawyer. Good. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have one final question that I might ask.' 

At a time we are trying to get as much bang for every buck we 
spend, the most fulfilling cooperative program that we can manage 
are critically in their own right, could you comment on the rela- 
tionship between Title II funding for math and science and pro- 
grams at NSF? 
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N^P •l,if^*wSL™"f'^^ ^- i ^''^ ^ P*""^**^® this by saying that 
NSF has provided a tremendous amount of support for me TCrson- 

wL2L%?[!"^' 1,^"}?^°"*; support I would not be here 
now because they actually did a lot of my training. 

FPPort that I have seen from the Title U in the 
£r 'S^"'' specifically from my experience, has been much 
more cost effective. I have seen people come together with the sup- 
port of-professionallv come together in that it has been during the 
Sii^on *° ^ ^^^^ '^e*^*- '"»ey''^e had subs, so they 
SmeSySS^ together and then voluntarily exten(ted their 

TvrS. W °^ them but in some of the 

WW funds, as you know, they are stipends to pay people to do 
thm^ And there are large cuts, if you will, from the university 
that tak^ off and does the teaching. I have seen a lot of the Title 
U activities in Wisconsm where the teachers are doing it free be- 
f^ll^o ^^^^""^ as teachers that are teaching teachers on 
ffflS?^' ®^ requirmg extra pay to do It. It a a very cost- 
eitective program. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 
Thank you for your indulgence. 

Chairman Hawkins. Could I ask the department to furnish to 
J^hS'^S^rafa?Sr°2?' ^°^^y ^hat the Secre- 

Mr. Carnks. Under Chapter 2, not Title H? 
Oiaurman Hawkins Chapter 2, elementary and secondary funds. 
Mr. Carnes. Chapter 2 discretionary funds. Yes. 
Chauman Hawkins. You can furnish it later if you don't have it 



now. 



Mr. Carnes. It is $29.3 mUlion, of which approximately $28 mil- 

te^mn^^""^"^ £°'uP?^'''=^'" «et-asides in the law. In terms of 
the money over wluch the Secretary has discretion, that runs in 
^'!.?.Sj^''if?^ °^ «bout $1.5 mUlion. All the rest is earmarked. 

Mr $1-5 miMJon funds that are not earmarked. 

Mr. Carnes. That s correct. 

Chairman Hawkins. Is that the answer? 

Mr. Carnes. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 
rJrS?' ^^'".would like permission to have inserted into the 
^^"^ °^ *he hearings on the elementary 

^?J^ ?u ^ education reauthorization, a complete set of charte 
showing the Federal fundmg in the Department of Education. 
nKiJ?^^\- iT^® ^^^^J¥ Committee for Education Funding 
tracks all Federal funding since 1980. This chart 
Sam L^**"?*? *'"^Set requests, from the administration 

»W %J ^f^^* f^^^^ appropriations by Congress and 
what the current services funding should be to maintain the cur- 
rent services The three lines represent those trends, the lower one 
a^^fii administration requested, the middle one what was 

S?vP iLrE^^*^ Congress, mid the top one what we should 
have appropriated if we had. wanted to maintain current services. 

.u^ "^^^ lying and who isn't lying keeps coming 

S&iSill ^^^""^^ '"^^S^*^ ^hat the actual truth is 

against all of the allegations being made. 
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I would like also to ask that the chart which has been submitted 
by this committee— which individuals may say represent special in- 
terest groups— be verified by the Congressional Budget Office, and 
let us ha"e before the committee when we begin the reauthoriza- 
tion, the actual facts as to whether or not Federal funding has kept 
pace with and exceeded, as it should have, inflation over a period 
of time. So we will have that information before us verified. 

Without objection, that will be done and placed in the record in 
this hearing. 

[The material referred to follows:] 
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CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET OFFICE 
ULSb CONGRESS 

WASHINGTON, Oa 20515 17. 198? 



Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and Labor 
U.S. House of Representritives 
Washington. D.C. 2051 5 

Dear Mr. Chainaan: 



In response to your request, we have examined the chart (Table 
n ndfnl °" historical Department of LucI?ion 

funding levels. The chart compares the 198O actual funding S 
for the Department of Education adjusted for inflation wifh both 
the President's request and actual funding. 

CBO has prepared Table 2 which shows the same trends in 
funding for the Department of Education as Table 1. lie actuaJ 

2!d trL r''' V^^'r '""^ or reappr?priations 

c J "^^""^ ^^^""^ ^^'^"^ appropriation and ?he 

leveis^rl%h'''"'f -'T'" ^'^^^'^^ ^^^^"^^"^ °" whether t^e 

levels are the original or amended request. The CBO chart reflects 
all final actual funding levels after reappropriations ^d the 
original President's request level. 

If you have any questions please contact me or have one of 
your staff call Deborah Kalcevic (226-2320). 

With best wishes. 



Sincerely. 

Edward M. Gramlich 
Acting Director 



cc: Honorable James M. J^i fords 
Ranking Minority Member 
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Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Fawell. I didn't know that you had 
come in. I am sorry. ^, . . ^ , . , , 

Mr Fawell. Yes. I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for not being able 
to be here to listen to the testimony. I won't take any time of the 
committee to propound questions, but I shall read certainly all ot 
the testimony that has been submitted. Agam, I apologize for not 
being here sooner. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. „ ^ . , , • utu 

Mr Carnes. If I could thank Mr. Fawell for introducing our bill, 
the Christa McAuUffe Talented Teacher Training and Improve- 
ment program. We think it is a first-rate bill. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, you have a very good author, and we 
will give him every possible consideration, I can assure you. 

Mr. Fawell. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. If there are no further questions, may the 
Chair thank the witnesses for a very lively and important and con- 
structive hearing. I think that it is a fitting chmax to a number of 
hearings, and we will be working with each and every one of you. 

Thank you. That concludes the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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TITLE 11 STEERING COMMITTEE SUMMARY: 
STATE CONTRIBUTIONS TO IMPROVING MATH & SCIENCE 





STATE EXPENDITURES 


MATH & SCIENCE 


STATR 








1986.87 


CXDLORADO 






78.900 


84.000 


FLORIDA 


23.000.000 


23.000.000 


5.000 


5.000 


MARYLAND 




4^00 


18.000 


22.000 


MINNESOTA 


300.000 


20.000 


0 


0 


N. CAROLINA 


25.179.500 


20.179.500 


119.000 


119.000 


TENNESSEE 


3.501629 


4.062.124 


735.125 


648.827 


VIRGINIA 


477.595 


716,444 


? 
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STUDENTS IMPACTED 




TEAC»tERS NEEDING FURTHER WSERVICE 


STATE 
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FOa LANG 




MATH 


SCIENCE 
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AUbinvii 








300 








45000 








495 


Oist ot Columbli 


57 


10 


0 




2925 


600 


0 










Kootucky 




230 


354 


0 




27490 


45530 


0 










Marylitnd 




221 


647 


50 




19850 


4AtX 


7500 














101 


382 


2M 




2318 


130S2 


t6263 














&S0 


490 


0 




5500 


4900 


0 




2200 


2500 


750 


N«w J«rs«/ 




162 


509 


500 




t504l 


14943 


37500 










North CafOlna 




1092 


1333 


0 




134025 


164150 


0 




27000 


30000 


31055 


North O»kot« 




33 


166 


66 




2025 


6610 


4010 










Rhod* IsUnd 




270 


265 


0 




21600 


21800 


0 




602 


508 


0 






377 


1452 


150 




35530 


130485 


3500 




12711 


8285 


3850 
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TEAaiEn 








STUDENTS IMPACTED 








FRINSERVICE 


STATE 




MATH 


SCIENCE 


FOn lANQ 




MATH 


oi^lcNCc 


FOR LANG 




MATH 




FOR lANO 




























AUbama 




4046 


3340 

— - 


c 




200250 


151500 


0 




52 7C 


6000 


0 


Afizona 




isei 


775 


21 




57746 


50066 


650 




5672 


4596 


427 


Aikansas 




141 > 




C 




35300 


60800 


0 




5826 


7040 


6423 


Calfornta 




365 


815 


66 




9625 


20847 


2165 






7000 


7000 


Colorado 




2010 


3299 


25 




62596 


142341 


12665 




4431 


3761 


457 


Connecticut 




5272 


3816 


380 




131800 


95450 


9500 




6050 


4390 


436 


Oatawara 




780 


Kite 


0 




27495 


2C465 


0 




1767 


1907 


196 


Gaorgia 




S3S3 


3614 


0 




136697 


93644 


0 




6182 


5235 


0 


Idaho 




264 


868 


0 




5806 


24968 


0 






6844 


0 


Indiana 




700 


950 


75 




21500 


29500 


1000 




2100 


2650 


150 


Iowa 




261 


275 


0 
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i 


Kantudiy 




4321 




24 




250490 


268530 


2200 




5800 


5500 


245 


Loj^sana 




6431 




0 




416968 


32057f» 


0 




1 1502 




0 


Main* 




915 


WW 


0 




41450 


32775 


0 




6691 


6608 


52C 


Maryland 




1647 


1636 


50 




108425 


112575 


6405 










Minnesota 




3759 


4965 


Q 




79715 


106055 


0 




6877 


8879 


0 


MssissippI 




1218 


917 


16 




40323 


31269 


967 






2500 


750 


Missouri 




4786 


5276 


357 




176666 


. >1345 


0 




6302 


7299 


66 


N«bfaska 




1322 


1161 


53 




66462 


62528 


3060 






3450 


240 


N«w HampsNre 




2244 


1862 


140 




83370 


75S45 


11900 






3413 


145 


N«w Masdco 




1105 


756 


5 




28037 


36102 


515 




3166 


4075 


299 


North Cvolna 




1765 


1053 


143 




140425 


105350 


17375 




27000 


30000 


lines 


Ohio 




347 


340 


0 




57505 


56150 


330 










Oklahoma 




eS2 


846 


5 




49300 


43000 


625 




4525 


4400 


1150 


Otegon 




1705 


2335 


0 




49275 


•72350 


0 




2997 


4332 


95 


Hhoda Island 




1422 


1433 


125 




68150 


S922S 


11825 




6167 


6176 


74e< 


South CaroKna 




2605 


1783 


49 




106000 


47000 


3000 




16000 


15000 


150 
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Tennessee 




41V1 


4105 


31 




158377 


151193 


2909 




8708 


5916 


790 


Texas 




INDEVaOP. 


127 


0 




IN DEvaop. 


3175 


0 




IN DEVELOP. 


107388 


0 


Virginia 




850 


737 


2 




15450 


15325 


7 




11245 


12281 


882 


Washington 




2406 


1784 


12 




116470 


78329 


911 




7704 


8065 


232 


West Virginia 




707 


916 


0 




39750 


52250 


0 




1050 


1215 


235 


Wsconsin 




12412 


12561 


0 




509458 


509458 


0 




13250 


14000 


1700 


Wyoming 




3000 


1850 


0 




56500 


S4000 


0 




2400 


3350 


200 


B. indian Affairs 


44 


44 


0 




1020 


1020 


0 




6512 


rVa 


rVa 
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82178 


77237 


1599 




3370423 


3209529 


88002 




201894 


319105 
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Notes: 1) in 




ditton to the states iisted above, the District of CoKimbia, Kansas. Montana, New Jersey, 









North Dalcota and Pennsylvania also r esponded but not in a form readliy adapted to this composrte 

II I I I 

2) Five states reported Computer Science as a fourth subject area' Teachers recurving inservicft^14Q8; 

Students impacted/62,995 (one state not respondng); and Teachers ne-^ing '"-iSier 

insenrtce/2&.1 38 (2 states not responding) | j { I II 



